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Entered according to Act of Conger 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


Tue illustration underneath commemorates 


one of the most interesting events in the his- | 


tory of New York—the first reading of the 
Declaration of Independence to the American 
army, by order of General WasHincton—of 
which we find the f:owing accuunt in Lu: 


FIRST READING OF THE DEC 


s, in the Year 1870, by Harper & Brothe 


s1na's ‘‘ Field-Book of the Revolution;” ‘* Wasu- 
I n received the Declaration on the 9th of 
July, 1776, with instructions to have it read to 
the army. He immediately issued an order for 
the several brigades, then in and near the city, 
to be drawn up at six o'clock that evening, to 
hear it read by their sevcral commanders or 
their aids. The brigades were formed in hol 
1Ow sqiu..cs On their respective parades. The ven- 
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TURDAY, JULY 9. 1870 


in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New 


‘LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


erable Zacnartan GREENE (commonly known 
as ‘Parson Greene,’ the father-in-law of Mr. 
‘THompPson, historian of Long Island), yet (1855) 
living at Hempstead, at theageof ninety-six years, 
informed me that he belonged to the brigade then 
encamped on the ‘Common,’ where the City Hall 
now stands, The hollow square was formed at 
about the spot where the Park fountain now is. 
He says WasHINGTON was within the square, on 
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horseback, and that the Declaration was read 
in a clear voice by one of his aids. When ii 
was concluded three hearty cheers were given. 
Hott’s Journal for July 11, 1776, says: ‘In 
pursuance of the Declaration of Independence, 
a general jail delivery took place with respect to 
debtors.’ Ten days afterward, the people as- 
sembled at the City Hall, at the head of Broad 
Street, to hear the Declaration read. They then 
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took the British arms from over the seat of jus- 
tice in the court-room, also the arms wrought in 
stone in front of the building, and the picture 
of the king in the council chamber, and de- 
etroved them, by fire, in the street. They also 
ordered the British arms in all the churches in 
ity to be destroyed. This order seems not 
» have been obeved. Those in Trinity Church 
ere taken down and carried to New Brunswick 
by the Rev. Cartes: INGwis, at the close of the 
war, and now hang upon the walls of a Protest- 
ant Episcopal church in St. John.” 
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AMER.CAN CITIZENSHIP. 


F it is worth while to have any naturaliza- 
tion laws, it is most desirable to have them 
stringent, and efficiently and honestly admin- 


ered; and there is no express authority more 








properly conferred upon Congress than that of 
; oviding such laws. ‘Their object is evident. 
‘The source of snch laws is respect for the suf- 
frage. They aim to secure its intelligent ex- 
ercise. They say by implication that it is not 
desirable that the Hottentot and Tartar shall 
have a voice in the government before he can 


speak the language or understand in the least 
degree what the responsibilities and duties of 
an American citizen are, and while his igno- 
rance leaves him a prey to the most miserable 
of demagognues, The naturalization laws pre- 
suppose that there is to be a national life in 
this country, and that a certain homogeneity is 
ial to nationality. In common with all 

r provisions of the Constitution, and in 
harmony with the feelings and convictions of 
the fathers, the power to establish a rule of 
naturalization is radically at war with the ab- 
surd theory that the Union is to be a loose 
league of States different in language, tradi- 
tions, and sympathies, totally impotent at the 
very points, and for the very purposes, for 
which power is desirable. 

Of course the efficiency of any such laws is 
to be proved by experiment; and every good 
citizen who thinks them desirable must also 
wish that they shall be amended as fast and as 
far as they are found to be defective. Now 
that in the city.of New York, the chief point 
of naturalization, these laws are corruptly ad- 
ministered, there is no more doubt than there 
is that such laws exist. Some amendment is 
imperative; and Mr, Noan Davis, of New 
York, therefore introduced a bill in Congress 
which sought to remedy the proved defects of 
the present system. Mr. Davis's bill required 
three years’ residence in the country, with in- 
tention to become a citizen, six months in the 
State, and thirty days in the county or parish. 
The application was te be filed in court for 
twenty days, and proceedings to be taken in 
the United States courts, except where there 
are only two stated terms of such courts, and 
then in a State court of general jurisdiction. 
The naturalized citizen was not to vote until 
six months after his admission. But aliens 
honorably discharged from the service might 
become citizens after one year's actual resi- 
dence. These are all reasonable requirements. 
They are framed with express reference to the 
proved defects of the present system. They 
would be opposed by three classes only. The 
Democrats bitterly oppose every measure which 
aims to protect the ballot and secure an honest 
vote. The Democrats were therefore loud and 
unanimous against it, Such a bill would be 
opposed by those who had local and especial in- 
terests to defend. Therefore those who fear the 
Chinese immigration protested. Or, again, 
such a bill would be opposed by politicians 
afraid of alienating the foreign vote, and they 
attacked it. 

By this combined assault one of the best 
measures of the session was defeated. We 
have carefully read the debate, and can not 
find a single cogent argument alleged against 
the bill, Mr. ExvpripGe, who led the Demo- 
crats, who voted solid against it, said that the 
bill was one of the waves of the radical revolu- 
tion; that it was not intended to establish a 
uniform rule; that it changed laws familiar to 
Europeans intending to immigrate; and that it 





ance toward foreigners and immigrants. Such 
talk as this can not be cailed argument; and 
it is a droll suggestion that we are not to im- 
prove our laws because in their unimproved 
state they are known to Europeans, Mr. Cox 
opposed it upon his favorite ground that New 
York is a terribly maligned little heaven below. 
The Republican objections, as we have said, 
were special and local. But what probably 
influenced many of the Republican negative 
votes was a feeling that to defend the purity 
of the suffrage by stringent naturalization laws 
would alienate ‘the foreign vote.” We hope 
that this fear will not influenee the Senate in 
considering Senator Conxuixe’s bill. Let us 
heve a wise naturalization law honestly execu- 
ted, and let not the Repablican party fear to 
take the responsibility, 

For there is no greater mistake than the 
constant supposition that the people of this 
country are not intelligent enough to see the 


reason of really good laws, and to support 
the party that proposes them. The Demo- 
cratic leaders always appeal to prejudice and 
selfishness. Their attitude presupposes an im- 
mense popular ignorance and stupidity, The 
policy of the Democratic leaders is that of the 
old Roman tyrants, bread and games, to keep 
the people from thinking. Governor Horr- 
MAN, for instance, bids for “‘the foreign vote” 
by printing a telegram that he has sent some- 
body to bring honorably home a mob which has 
broken our laws and killed innocent neighbors, 
Mr. Tweep bids higher, by offering to pay all 
expenses. Mr. Erpripeg, Mr, Cox, and their 
friends, put in their little bids by loud protests 
and defenses of Roman Catholics against im- 
aginary attacks. 

This is a business which may be safely left to 
those gentlemen. If such a course is really 
necessary, we are as contemptible a people as 
our enemies allege. But if the Republican 
party confides itself to the general good sense 
of the people, and to its ability to understand 
what is really for its advantage, as it did dur- 
ing the great debate from 1854 to 1860, which 
brought it into power—the debate in which it 
showed to every working-man in the land that 
slavery was necessarily his enemy, and that the 
Democratic party was the mere tool of slavery— 
if it will trust its own great principles and the 
intelligence of the country, it may be as sure 
of the future as it is proud of the past. 





THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


Mr. Sumner’s Cuban resolutions are an 
admirable supplement to the President's mes- 
sage. In his message the President alludes 
to the steps he has taken in the form of rep- 
resentations to the Spanish Government for 
“securing to the people of Cuba the blessings 
and the right of independent self-government.” 
Mr. Sumyer’s resolutions declare the sympathy 
of the people of the United States “‘ with their 
fellow-Americans in Cuba struggling for inde- 
pendence,” and with the people of Spain in 
striving for liberal institutions at home, calling 
upon the Spaniards, for the sake of peace, to 
recognize the independence of Cuba. The reso- 
lutions also, like the message, deplore the fe- 
rocities of the Cuban warfare upon both sides. 
The message and the resolutions together de- 
fine what we believe to be the actual intelligent 
public opinion upon the subject in this coun- 
try. 

There is an instinctive, and what may be call- 
ed hereditary sympathy, in the United States 
with any people contending for independence 
of a foreign power. That feeling in regard to 
Cuba would be much more pronounced than it 
is but for two reasons. One is that, while the 
justification of an appeal to arms is intolerable 
oppression, it could not be fairly assumed that 
the people of Spain, who had expelled the Bour- 
Bons at home upon that ground, would continue 
the Bourson régime in Cuba, It has been 
therefore felt that the Cuban revolution could 
not properly plead against the new order in 
Spain, before it was tried, the tyranny of the 
old. The other reason is, that the method in 
which the Cuban cause has been managed has 
produced neither confidence nor respect. More- 
over, it has been almost impossible to ascertain 
the facts. General Banks, for instance, under- 
stands them in one way, and the President in 
another. The best public opinion of the coun- 
try, therefore, while sympathizing with the gen- 
eral movement, has insisted that our most hon- 
orable traditions, and the sound reasons in which 
they are founded, demanded that the Govern- 
ment, under existing circumstances, ought not 
to interfere. In maintaining this policy there, 
has undoubtedly seemed sometimes to be a want 
of that sympathy of which we speak, and after 
the emphatic declaration of the House that no- 
thing shall be done inconsistent with that poli- 





cy, it is most proper and desirable that the nat- 
ural sympathy of the United States with those 
who are striving for independence, and their 
desire to see elsewhere the same general liberty 
which they enjoy, should be officially expressed 
to the Spanish Government. 

Mr. Tuurman, the Democratic Senator from 
Ohio, says that the expression amounts to no- 
thing. But it amounts to a great deal. It 
says authoritatively to the Spanish Government 
that, while we do not as yet consider ourselves 
justified in interfering, we nevertheless watch 
the contest with interest and hope, and that 
we believe the day of further European hold 
upon this continent has passed by. The reso- 
lutions officially declare the opinion of this Gov- 
ernment upon that point. To declare that opin- 
ion and that sympathy is to do all that can be 
done short of actual interference; and, there- 
fore, it is doing all that ought to bedone. Mr. 
THURMAN, indeed, would have us direct Spain 
to recognize Cuban independence. But the 
public good sense of this country will decide 
whether, when we have recently and properly 
admitted so many new citizens in the late rebel 
States, when the forced immigration of coolies 
is considered so threatening by the trades 
unions, and when the San Domingo annexa- 
tion project is still pending, it is desirable to 
violate our honorable policy and interfere in 
the troubles of another country, with all the in- 





evitable consequences of such interference, for 


the purpose of adding to our population more 
than a million and a half of people wholly alien 
from us in principles, language, and traditions, 
a third of whom are barbarously ignorant, two 
hundred thousand of them, according to Gen- 
eral Banks, speaking only the language of the 
tribes of Africa. 





HONESTY AND CAPACITY IN 
OFFICE. 

Wuuze Congress can not contain its wrath 
at the mere proposition to reform the civil serv- 
ice, the effete monarchy over the water, having 
tested the excellence of the reform, pushes it 
still f@ther. It is our privilege to enjoy a civil 
service system under which we lose outright, 
according to Mr. Jenckes, who has made a 
thorough study of the subject, one dollar in ey- 
ery four collected. And the cause of this enor- 
mous loss is that, in appointing a gentleman 
to appraise laces, we do not ask whether he is 
an honest man, who can tell a lace veil from a 
gunnybag, but whether he voted the regular 
ticket at the last election. This is the great 
American system, according to certain political 
doctors in Congress. This is the fruit of free 
institutions, and the logical result of the sub- 
lime principle that every body is as good as 
every body else. Meanwhile the poor, infatu- 
ated British Queen, in council, has ordered 
that any body who wishes to fill a government 
office in England, with a few exceptions, may 
apply for examination. The best quai.tcd will 
receive the appointment, after a satisfactory 
probation of six months, How aristocratic! 

So absurdly excellent is the working of this 
system that mercantile houses apply to the gov- 
ernment examiners for the lists of successful 
candidates, that they may select clerks from 
them. And the certificate of a good examina- 
tion is one of the best credentials a young man 
can have. Superficially, this would seem to be 
simple and reasonable enough ; but, as it is the 
practice of a monarchy, it necessarily and ob- 
viously leads to an aristocracy, and no well- 
regulated American could think of it for a mo- 
ment. To withstand the insidious wiles of the 
aristocratic tendency of a civil service that 
would put merely honest and capable men in 
public positions, it is our glorious privilege to 
increase our own taxes and to commend our in- 
stitutions to the admiration and imitation of 
mankind, by keeping those positions for Mr. 
Reddy the Blacksmith and his efficient co- 
workers at the polls. 





THE INCOME TAX. 


In his speech in favor of retaining the in- 
come tax Senator SHERMAN sketched the his- 
tory of the tax in Great Britain, and said that 
in 1816 and 1817 there was a loud demand for 
its repeal from the property holders, and a 
great deal of clamor against it. Now the best 
account of that period says that ‘the dislike 
of the rural population was as fixed as that of 
the inhabitants of towns.” It was, in fact, a 
question of good faith, as it is with us; and with 
us also it is a constitutional question. The in- 
come tax was first proposed by Mr. Pirr in 
1798. The scale began at incomes of £65 a 
year, and gradually rose to those of £200 a 
year. On such incomes, and all above that 
sum, ten per cent. was imposed, It was an- 
nouticed as a war tax. The act declared 
that it was to be “‘ for and during the continu- 
ance of the war, and no longer.” Sir W1Lt1AM 
Curtis stated afterward in Parliament that he 
was in the House when the tax was first pro- 
posed, and that he heard Mr. Pirr declare that 
it was a war tax only, and should positively 
cease on the restoration of peace. But at the 
end of the war the Government preferred to re- 
duce the rate from ten to five per cent., and 
continue the tax. Then began what Senator 
SHERMAN calls “a great deal of clamor.” That 
is to say, the people of Great Britain impera- 
tively demanded that the Government should 
keep its word. And after a flood of petitions, 
and a most vigorous and exciting debate, the 
tax was abolished, and Mr. WILBERFORCE said 
that the principle was laid down that war and 
income tax were wedded together. 

But in 1842, when there was a deficit of 
£2,000,000, and some radical measure was es- 
sential, Sir Ropert Peet proposed to renew 
the tax, laying three per cent. upon incomes 
above £150. It was shown that his proposi- 
tion was based upon the fact of the situation, 
which offered only the alternative of an income 
tax or loans; and Sir Ropent limited the du- 
ration of the tax to three years, or to five, if 
Parliament should direct—a proposition which 
seemed to show that he considered it to be an 
exceptional impost, justifiable only in an emerg- 
ency. He also defended it upon the ground 
that it was really a war tax, the debt having 
been largely the consequence of the war; and 
Senator SHERMAN takes the same ground in 
the Senate. Meanwhile the income tax in 
Great Britain is continued ; the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Ropert Lowe, 
saying, in presenting his last budget, that, al- 
though a good deal could be said against it, 
yet he had no substitute to offer, and would 





make it as moderate and fair as possible, but 





could not think cf striking out so great a branch 
of the revenue, . 

In this country the“aggregate of taxes is 
$393,000,000, of which $37,000,000 are levied 
upon property or its income. This sum (a lit- 
tle less than a tenth of the whole) is paid by 
two hundred and seventy-three thousand per- 
sons. ‘The other nine-tenths of the whole tax- 
ation are levied upon consumption. The argu- 
ment urged against the income tax is that it is 
unconstitutional and vexatious, and that it was 
imposed under a solemn engagement that it 
should be temporary. The argument in its fa- 
vor is that, with all its defects, to which every 
system is subject, it lays the burden where it 
can be best borne, and that it is, considering 
all the facts, one of the best systems of a dis- 
agreeable business. If it be a direct tax, it is 
plainly unconstitutional; and as the Supreme 
Court has decided that direct taxes, in the in- 
tention of the Constitution, are those upon land 
and slaves, and as the rents of lands are legally 
regarded as lands themselves, it would seem that 
the tax upon incomes is a direct tax, and must 
be laid ‘‘ in proportion to the ceusus or enumera- 
tion.” Moreover, if it lays the burden where it 
can best be borne, it does so only by recognizing 
a class of citizens in a manner not harmonious 
with the spirit of the Constitution. If you lay 
an income tax with an exemption of $2500, the 
clerk upon a salary cf $3000 must pay a tax; 
the owner of a property-of $30,000, with a rev- 
enue from it of eight per cent., pays nothing. 
But if you lay « tax upon luxuries, the clerk and 
the proprietor may choose whethe: .ucy will pay 
it, and their choice will depend upon their abii- 
ity. The defects of the system seem to be al- 
most inseparable from it. Mr. GLADSTONE says 
that experience has shown one fixed exemption 
to be better than to continue various allevia- 
tions, but any system is essentially objectiona: 
ble which does not ascertain and consider the 
source of income. 

In refusing to continue the tax the Senate 
undoubtedly conforms to the public desire. 





FOREIGN DEMAND FOR OUR 
BREADSTUFFS. 


Art the date of our last issue it was stated 
that the French, who had suddenly appeared 
in our market as purchasers of wheat, had un- 
loaded some portion of it, and the price sud- 
denly receded to the limits fixed for English 
agents, who immediately became buyers at 
about $1 32 per bushel for No. 2 Milwaukee. 
A continental demand for wheat again arose, 
ind this quality, on the 23d of June, was at 
$1374 per bushel. On the 24th the French 
purchases ceased, and the price receded to 
$130. The subject is now the absorbing one 
in all financial circles. It is asked, Will the 
circumstances continue which call for heavy 
purchases of grain from this country ? 

The telegraph informs us that a number of 
vessels have been fitted out at Marseilles to ob- 
tain wheat from the region about the Black 
Sea, and great efforts will be made to procure 
sufficient supplies to prevent a more important 
advance here. There are indications that the 
Government of France is urging, if not an ac» 
tual party in, these purchases. M‘CuLtocs , 
informs us (1869) ‘‘that, in order to keep the 
Parisian populace in good-humor, the bakers 
were compelled to sell bread in scarce times at 
low prices, their loss being reimbursed to them 
from the public or communal revenue.” 

There is unquestionably a political necessity 
for cheap bread in France nearly as great as that 
which the Epglish concede to exist with respect 
to them. ‘There is this difference between the 
two situations, that, while there is no cessation 
in the English import, the French are obliged 
to import only in unfavorable seasons. Mr. 
Carrp, an English writer on agricultural sub- 
jects of great eminence, states that in France 
a bushel an acre below the average makes a 
difference in the wheat crop of 10,000,000 
bushels. ‘Our grass and green crops, or re- 
storative area,” he adds, “ are two to one of our 
corn. France is exactly reversed; her corn or 
exhaustive crops being as two to one of her grass 
and green crops.” The production of wheat in 
France is consequently from this exhaustive 
process lower than in Europe generally. The 
production per acre, in English bushels, is 
stated by Mr. Carrp as follows: England, 28; 
Ireland, 24; Austria, Spain, and Holland, 23; 
Belgium, 21; France, only 154. This is due 
in part to the quality of the soil, that of France 
being in many parts a sandy instead of a clayey 
loam. 

The English writers agree in this, that when 
a drought prevails in England it is ordinarily 
felt upon the Continent, and that while in good 
seasons France supplies twelve per cent. of the 
English demand for breadstuffs, in bad seasons 
she is a competitor in foreign markets. The 
fact that she is so is the subject of complaint 
in London and Liverpool, inasmuch as the lat- 
ter aspire to control this trade in all parts of the 
world, and expect that the Continent will obtain 
supplies from them. 

Although within a few days past there have 
been copious rains in Eagland, yet it is certain 
that the previous want of it will be severely felt. 
We subjoin a few extracts from English papers 
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as recently as the 7th and 8th of June. The 


reports from France are not less favorable. 

«“ Drovent iy Yorxsure.—Matton, Monday.—There 
is still no rain, With only 73g inches of rain in 1870, 
and of this less than two inches since April 1, the con- 
dition of the land is one of complete dryness. The 
whole of the early sown turnips are lost. The land is 
so hot and void of moisture that it is quite vain to sow 
afresh, though some have ventured on that course, 
Wheat is bearing the drought well, but every other 
crop is getting rapidly worse. On Sunday, though a 
brisk east wind blew, the heat in the sun reached 109 
degrees, and the barometer rose to 30.50, steady. Fat 
stock is rising rapidly in price, and lean cattle are be- 
coming a drug.” 

“ Harvest Prosprors.—Mr. T. C. Soort, of Knaphill 
Farm, Surrey, publishes the ‘ resuit of a continuous de- 
tailed inspection of farms in all the home and some of 
the midland counties from last autumn,’ He says: 
‘The following conclusions may now be arrived at as 
the result of the peculiarities of the weather of this 
season: 1. That we shall have a good crop of wheat, 
notwithstanding the severe ravages of the wire-worm 
and slug. 2 We shall have a light crop of barley, be- 
cause it has been parched by the sun and scourged by 
the wire-worm, and no amount of rain can now remecy 
its stunted growth and deficiency of plants. 3. From 
the same causes oats will be a light crop, but not to 
the same extent as barley. 4. Winter beans have a 
miserable appearance, arising from the long continu- 
ance of bleak and wet weather in winter. Spring 
beans look a shade better, and pease also, although the 
latter were early much injured in the leaf by a light, 
fawn-colored, beetle-looking insect, which no one 
seems to know much about. All these cereal and 
pulse crops will come much sooner to the sickle than 
was anticipated six weeks ago, on account of prema- 
ture ripening. 5. Hay will be the lightest crop within 
my memory, because there is no bottom grass any 
where. Artificial grasses and clovers look better, and 
sainfoin and Lucerne in the calcareous districts, where 
they are extensively grown, look extremely green and 
luxuriant; but much of these crops is now being 
sacrificed for the maintenance of live-stock on bare 
pastures. 6, Mangel-wurzel will be a fair, if not a heavy 
crop, a8 it was got in in superb order, has come up very 
well, notwithstanding the drought, and luxuriates in a 
dry summer and sunshine. Swedes and turnips are 
uncertain, because, although they were, and are still 
being, got in in fine order, they have already been once 
vu. twice swept clean away by, and are still at the mercy 
of, the pestilential fly, in the absence of abundance of 
rain and soft warm weather. 1. Potatoes, although sev- 
eral times touched by late spring frosts, do not appear 
permanently injured, and look well generally; and if 
the drought should continue and cause a light crop, it 
will likely be of a superior quality. Ihave this year 
planted some potatoes on the bare earth, covering 
them with manure and then soil, and they look infi- 
nitely better than those planted on the manure.’” 

The price of wheat is probably now remu- 
nerative to the farmers of the West; and it is 
relatively higher at Chicago than here, due to 
speculative tendencies. It is wise always to 
adopt the rule to sell when it can be done at a 
profit, at least on the part of those who can 
not hold with convenience. The policy of 
holding on the part of those farmers who are 
financially strong, in order to provide against 
the contingency of a short crop, is beneficial to 
the country. It is for others to judge of the 
peculiar circumstances which call for the one 
or the other policy; but it seems clear to us, 
as the land devoted to grass and green crops 
in England is two to one of that devoted to 
grain, and as the former are bad, and as the 
wheat crop of France is impaired, that there 
will be a demand for out breadstuffs to continue 
during the coming season. 


THE POST-OFFICE AS A TAXING 
MACHINE. 


Dr. FRANKLIN considered the post-office 
chiefly as a source of revenue ; but the position 
taken by Senator Sumner, in the debate upon 
the franking system, is undoubtedly correct, 
that it should be considered rather a means of 
public education and development. He would 
have the rate of letter postage fixed at the 
smallest coin, one cent. Lord AsHBuRTON said 
in England that postage is one of the worst of 
taxes, that it is a tax upon the conversation of 
the people. When Rowranp Hitv’s reform 
was proposed, Sir Ropert Peer admitted that 
‘great social and political advantages” would 
arise from it. Viscount Sanpon declared that 
the post-office should be used to stimulate other 
sources of revenue. Mr, Cospen, speaking to 
the financial point, insisted that the lowest pos- 
sible trading profit would secure the highest 
revenue. Mr. O’Connevv said that it was im- 
possible to exaggerate the benefits of low post- 
age; and at last, in 1840, the reform was 
achieved by the bill which established a uni- 
form rate for uniform weight, this rate the low- 
est unit of coin—a penny—and the abolition of 
franking. 

In the recent debate in the Senate, Senator 
Howe said that the present rate of postage is 
not oppressive. But Mr. Sumner showed from 
testimony, as well as reason, that it is oppress- 
ive, not only directly upon varions classes of 
the people, but indirectly, by preventing cor- 
respondence. The revenue from the post-office 
might be at first diminished by the smaller 
rate; but, as it would be practically free post- 
age, the general advantages would be, in Mr. 
SumNer’s opinion, invaluable. The post-office, 
he thinks, should be no more expected to pay 
for itself than every other department of the 
government. But his speech, which, as usual, 
was most carefully prepared, admirably forti- 
fied with the history and philosophy of the 
subject, did not persuade the Senate. The 
Senators apparently agreed with him that it 
was desirable to continue to make the Depart- 
ment beneficent by the free distribution of 





documents, but they were unwilling to risk 
the reduction of the rate and the abolition of 
the franking system. ; 

Honorable members, therefore, will continue 
to send their washing home gratis in the mails, 
and tons of public documents will be carefully 
wrapped in Washington and sent out by the 
same mails, to be instantly ground up as waste 
paper. Meanwhile, we hope that Senators who 
favor the reform will use vigorously the privi- 
lege left them, and frank Mr. Sumner’s speech 
all over the country, to help form a public opin- 
ion which will insist upon a wise substitution 
for the franking system. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL CHRISTIAN. 


Ir is difficult to imagine any thing more pre- 
posterous than the debate whether Dickens 
was a * Christian.” Those who denounce him 
as a novelist may wisely remember that the 
Master himself spoke in parables. Those who 
declare his life to have been a vanity of vani- 
ties should gravely reflect whether they honor 
religion by asserting that a man whose spotless 
life and great powers are consecrated to making 
men better is the chief of sinners. What is ex- 
perimental Christianity but a practical follow- 
ing of the great Christian example? And if, 
as a certain clergyman said, Sir James YounG 
Simpson was a dying Christian because he said 
upon his death-bed, ‘‘I feel I am resting on 
Christ with the simple faith of a child,” why 
should he not consider Dickens a living Chris- 
tian because he wrote, on the day before his 
death, in the full flush of life, ‘I have always 
striven in my writings to express veneration for 
the life and lessons of our Saviour, because I 
feel it?” If words certify a saving Christian 
faith, certainly these are enough. If deeds— 
who visited the widow and the fatherless with 
a tenderer blessing than Dickens? 

A clergyman in Boston recently made him- 
self notorious for a day by denouncing Dick- 
ENS, “What one of his books,” asked he, 
‘*breathes the spirit of Christ, or is redolent 
with the fragrance of the Gospel?” What one 
of them is not? is a question which even the 
clergyman could not answer. But his perform- 
ance shows the wisdom of the suggestion of Mr. 
Dickens to his children in his will, which was 
read in Westminster Abbey, to practice Chris- 
tianity in a broad spirit, not accepting the nar- 
row construction of any man nor of any sect, 








THE VALUE OF CHARACTER. 


Ir a newspaper should publish a paragraph 
stating that, ‘‘ Yesterday, at one o'clock, Mr. 
Peter Coorer went into the Bank of Com- 
merce, and, after he left, it was discovered 
that ten cents had been stolen from the cur- 
rency drawer, and we should like to know 
how Mr. Cooper explains the matter,” we 
doubt if Mr. Coorer would be considered a 
thief; for, happily, in civilized countries, and 
among men of honor, character is still of some 
value. Or if Mr. GLapstone should be accused 
of being influenced in his official conduct to- 
ward France by the fact that his aunt’s cousin 
had sold a horse to the French Minister, and 
had been paid for it, it would disturb public 
confidence in the Prime Minister just as much 
as the charge that Mr. Fisu’s position in re- 
gard to Cuba is determined by the fact that a 
lawyer who is his son-in-law has been paid cer- 
tain fees for honorable professional service. 

This absurd aspersion upon the Secretary of 
State was repeated by Mr. Fircu in the House 
of Representatives; but upon his attention be- 


ing called to the facts as stated in the expla-* 


nation which has been published, Mr. Frren 
promptly and honorably withdrew the implied 
charge, saying that ‘‘he had never seen that 
contradiction, and had had no knowledge that 
the statement made had been contradicted. In 
the face of that contradiction he could do no- 
thing more than retract what he had stated on 
that point,” 





REALISTIC ART. 


WE have little space for correspondence, and 
we do not mean by publishing the following 
letter to incite a discussion for which we could 
not give room. But the tone of Mr. Moorr’s 
excellent letter is not controversial, and it is an 
interesting statement from a recognized author- 
ity of the views and aims of the “realistic” 
artists : 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

In the article on the Academy Exhibition, in your 
paper for June 18, are some remarks about the works 
of Mr. Farrar, Mr. Lixsiy, and myself, concerning 
which I have a word or two to say which may not be 
uninte to your readers, and may help to give 
some a better understanding of what we are try- 
ing to do than they have at present. because 
see in all such remarks that our principles are misun- 
derstood, more or less, that itseems to me useful to take 
advantage of such occasions to state them as plainly as 
possible—especially now that the hostile feeling, which 
originated in England some years ago, toward these 
principles is happily passing away, and articles as kind 
and thoughtful as the one to which I now allude are 
now and then appearing, discussing, with candid spir- 
it, the merits of the works produced upon them. This 
discussion, carried on with desire to ascertain solely 
where the largest sum of truth may lie, can not fail to 
be useful to artists and others, and it seems to me de- 
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sirable that any of us who have any thing clearly in 
mind of thought and experience bearing upon the 
subject should write briefly for the general good. The 
remarks of Mr. Joun Jones (the author of the article 
under consideration) are, like many others made about 
realistic works and principles, partly right and partly 
wrong. More attentive study of our works, together 
with incessant study of nature, would show him, I 
think, that we are well aware of all the truth in his 
principles; but that we also apprehend other princi- 
ples, in some respects much more important, which 
need to be fitted together with his, before a true graap 
ef the whole matter can be attained. 

“1 can not see nature as they do,” says our kind crit- 
ic. Well, perhaps not; it may indeed be that we do 
not at all succeed in representing what we see in such 
a way that another can see it. But perhaps, also, na- 
ture might be seen somewhat as we see it if people 
should look carefully enough, having in mind mean- 
time certain principles upon which we work. But 
first it is necessary that two important facts should be 
known—namely, that nature is infinite, and its aspects 
are; and that we are finite, and our perceptions are, 
Each man sees, according to his sympathies, a greater 
or less range of nature's aspects trulv; but no man seea 
all. A conscientious artist's work ought to be studied 
for the sake of learning to see what he sees, We may 
thus be helped to see beyond what we otherwise 
should. A good picture will always look strange to us 
at first. If a picture does not look strange it can not 
have any thing to give us. The aspects of nature, and 
especially the nobler ones, are so beyond adequate rep- 
resentation as to render it impossible for the most 
skilled master even to make his picture carry recog- 
nizable resemblance at once to every beholder. The 
more subtle an artist’s perceptions become the less 
possibility there is of his rendering them adequately— 
first he must invent the best possible short-hand in 
which to write down what he sees, and then the spec- 
tator must learn his short-hand before he can read. 

Few persons, even among artists, think of this; and, 
therefore, instead of exhibitions of pictures represent- 
ing, in the most conscientious way, the infinite won- 
ders of natural beauty, and visitors who come to learn 
to see, we have exhibitions of pleasant, clever pictures 
representing those familiar and most easily written as- 
pects only, which people in general may come to find 
entertaining during an otherwise idle moment. Just 
now there seems to be little use to send carefully 
painted pictures to the exhibitions, because if people 
do not find in them at first glance certain conventional 
qualities, which they have learned to look for as “ the 
soul of art,” they will not give them further attention. 
The people are not wholly to blame for this; the ex- 
hibitions are not at all what they should be in many 
respects irrespective of the mere quality of the pictures 
—fully ten times too many pictures are always hung in 
proportion to the size of the rooms, and the effect is so 
bewildering that it requires a greater effort than many 
persons are disposed to make to get the mind enough 
at rest for its attention to become fixed upon small and 
delicately painted pictures. But the worst fault of such 
crowded exhibitions is, that it induces artists to resort 
to all kinds of meretricious expedients in order to draw 
attention. Our little works which have been sent to 
the exhibitions have many awkwardnesses no doubt; 
for it has not been any part of our aim to hide want of 
power wherever it existed. They have had little of the 
attractions which command attention generally, and 
we have been surprised that they should receive as 
much notice as they have. 

“Do they see atmosphere, gradation, harmony ?” 
asks our friend; “and are not these qualities in na- 
ture?” At present we are striving to write down faith- 
fully some of the wonders of beauty which we find in 
the plain aspects of most ordinary clear daylight, con- 
sequently we do not paint many pictures represent- 
ing effects of mist or “atmosphere” (a vastly easier 
thing to do, as our artists do it, than many people 
know, and an expedient of great convenience for evad- 
ing downright drawing of forms). I think we do see 
these qualities and enjoy them greatly; they are often 
among the foveiiest in nature. But it may be noted 
that when the atmosphere is most pure and delightful, 
it is least visible. We do not “ breathe in a fog” as weil 
as in clear air. Our subdjects are chosen, for the most 
part, when the atmosphere is exceedingly clear, not 
only because we love this clearness, but also because 
it renders it possible to follow the lovety forms of dis- 
tant mountains more fully and to draw them more en- 
tirely—thus to tell vastly more truth and to represent 
more of the beauty of their wonderful structure and 
color than would otherwise be possibie. While I write, 
it is a lovely June morning; the air is marvelously 
clear. Mount Washington is between fifteen and 
twenty miles distant, but I can see ai the lines of 1ts 
larger sculpture with wonderful distincmess; there is 
more detail visible than I couid draw all out in a montn 
(though the most of it is, of course, so involved in 
mystery as to be infinitely beyond definite following). 
Its clear color of pure sapphire and pale amethyst is 
lovely beyond telling, and it seems to me that the chief 
beauty and expression o1 the mountain are in these. 
But when the air is filled with the sort of haze which 
alone artiste seem to call atmoephere, all these are 
veiled—the mountain becomes onzy a grey film against 
the sky, and the sense of Its roble character is gone. 

This last condition .s, however, the one which our 
artists generally chose; they want “ atmosphere,” not 
the mountain, and they may get it, indeed, with infi- 
nitely less pains. But it does not appear that artists 
generally care for the noblest effects of atmosphere, 
such as involve thorough and difficult drawing of 
cloud forms, any better than they like the clear day 
aspects, which reveal multitudinous details of earth 
and its covering. What they iike to call atmosphere 
is that kind of Indian summer haze which is just enongh 
to obscure all refinements of form. This is often love- 
ly enough, no doubt; but we should all be sorry if In- 
dian summer should last always. And since our land- 
scape artists have spent their time thus far, almost to 
a man, in painting “dreamy haze,” js it not well that 
a few of us at last should strive to paint the wonderful 
forms and colors of things as they are revealed in clear- 
est light to eyes wide open ? 

As for gradation and harmony, if these qualities are 
not indeed in our works, then we have striven thus far 
in vain; for upon these, the first especially, depend all 
expression of form whatever. But the gradation and 
harmony of nature are vastly different from the con- 
ventional qualities in pictures called by these names. 

“ Unquestionably, a landscape is an aggregate of de- 
tails; but is that fact perceived as you survey it, and 
can you elaborately give the details without losing the 
landscape?” This question is the one most generally 
understood as the main one at issue between the so- 
called pre-Raphaelites and the mass of other artists 
(it is not, by any means, the main question); and the 
answer is that the breadth and unity which we see in 
nature are not to be represented in art by denying the 
fact of redundance ; and no adequate expression of re- 
dundance is ever to be attaincd without most careful 
drawing of detaile. It is quit: certain, however, that 
any artist who strives to draw details faithfully will be, 
for a long time, overpowered by detaila. He will need 
vast patience and incessant labor before he can attain 
such grasp and mastery as will enable him to produce 
faultless works of art. Meantime, he may be thank- 
ful if he is overpowered by nothing worse. He should 
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bear in mind always, as a safeguard, that bis careful 
drawing is not to be for the sake of imitation, but for in- 
terpretation, 

It is not assumed that our works are more than 
“studies ;” and in one sense they ought never to be 
more, or rather they ought never to be lesa, It re- 
quires consummate art to render natural aspects in 
such a way as to show that which is most precious in 
them; and pictures constructed by such art are not to 
be called mere studies in the sense that ours are; but 
there is no chance of ever attaining such art by follow- 
ing the “short-cuts” which the most of our artiste 
seem to prefer, Art truly is something more than 
mere transcript ; but it always iucludes faithful tran- 


acript. C. H. Moors. 
Nortu Conway, New Hamrsurne, June, 1870. 





NOTES. 
Tue London Daily News, alluding to Professor 
Gotpwiy Sarru’s letter to Mr. Disraexi, says : 


“ Mr. Drsraext has been engaged in many wordy con- 
flicts with Mr. Gotpwry Surrs. The fact that he has 
betaken himself, in this solitary instance, to poisoned 
weapons, shows a consciousness of having been foiled 
and worsted with more legitimate arma. He calle Mr. 
Go pwr Sarrsa a parasite, because he know’ that char- 
acter to be, of all others, the most foreign to the nature 
and odious to the feelings of his adversary; and thir’sa 
that the imputation will give the greatest amount of 
pain. He is probably mistaken. The folly of the ac- 
cusation, in the truth of which Mr. Diseawu himself 
does not, and never did, believe, takes the sting out of 
its malice. ‘Coward’ is a word which is not ordinarily 
applicable to Mr. Diszarii. But he has earned it in 
this case; and, writhe and wriggle as he may, he can 
not escape the strong hand w hich brands him with it.” 





WE are very glad to see that railroad passen- 
gers are disposed to protest against the summary 
treatment which conductors are authorized to 
show them. If a difference arises between the 
most orderly passenger and the conductor, the 
former is put off the train. This has happened 
several times recently upon the Morris and Es- 
sex road; and when a committee of the passen- 
gers waited upon the President to request a mod- 
ification of a most annoying regulation, they were 
answered in the spirit of the instructions to the 
conductors, and were metaphorically ‘‘ put off” 
in the most peremptory imanner. The feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the irritating management 
of the Morris and Essex road upon the part of 
the commuters who are obliged to travel upon it 
is represented by the committee as almost unani- 
mous. The conduct of the Company, as report- 
ed, shows all the arrogance of a confident mo- 
nopoly. The appeal of the passengers, of course, 
is to public opinion; and it is for the stuckhold- 
ers to decide whether it is for their pecuniary in- 
terest that their road should be managed with 
such a total disregard of the convenience of the 
public as to make every passenger who must de- 
pend upon it its enemy. 


DOMESTIC iNTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


June 20.—In the Senate, the main business of the 
day was the Post-office Appropriation bill, includin 
the abolition of the franking privilege. Several oman 
ments to secure cheap postage were voted down, but 
no definite action was taken on the bill.—In the House, 
a bill authorizing New Mexico to organize as a State 
under the name of “ Lincoln” was reported from the 
Committee on Territories, and was recommitted. A 
bill was reported and passed © het national banks 





going into liquidation to retire their circulation, 

June 21.—In the Senate, the Post-office Appropria- 
tion bill was finally passed; but Mr. Ramsey's amend- 
ment repealing the franking privilege was rejected— 
yeas 26, nays 28.—In the House, Mr. Butler reported, 
from the Reconstruction Committee, a bill “for a full 
and general grace, amnesty, and oblivion of wrong. 
ful acts, doings, and omissions of all persons engaged 
in the war of the rebellion,” with a small list of excep- 
tions. Mr. Whittemore, of South Carolina, was denied 
a right to a seat. 

June 22.—In the Senate, the day was mainly ocen- 
yied with the discussion of the Tax and Tariff bill.— 
The session of the House was taken up with an acri- 
montious personal dispute between Messrs. Farneworth 
and Butler. 

June 28.—Mr. Sumner reported a series of resolu- 
tions as a substitute for the House resolutions on the 
conflict in progress in Cuba, “ declaring the sentiments 
of the people of the United States concerning Spain 
and her feland colonies in American waters.” Mr, 
Sumner urged their immediate consideration, but Mr. 


| Casserly objected, and they were laid over and ordered 








to be printed.—In the House, Mr. Butler reported a 
bill for the admission of Georgia, the same in substance 
as the bills under which Virginia and other States were 
readmitted. 

June %.—The most important work in the Senate 
was striking out of the Tax bill the clause reimposing 
the Income Tax, by a vote of 34 to 28.—In the House, 
the Georgia bill was adopted. It declares the State en- 
titled to representation, a jegal Legislature having rati- 
fied the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments in good 
aith. 

June %.—No business of public interest was trans- 
acted in the Senate.—In the House, the Senate bill 
amending the Patent laws was not concurred 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


The French Government ayy | relinquished the 
exclusive privileges claimed by the French Cable Com- 
pany, our Government has withdrawn its objections to 
the landing of the cable on our coast. 

Several heavy suits for damages have recently been 
decided against the Erie Rail The latest is that 
of $20,000 in favor of Daniel Lyons, for injuries sustain- 
ed in the Carr’s Rock disaster in — 1868. 

After July 1 the rates of postage vxetween the United 
States and British Columbia and Vancouver Island 
will be six cents per half ounce, and ten cents on un- 
paid letters received. ; 

Attorney-General Ackerman was confirmed by theo 
Senate, June 23, without a call of the yeas and na 

An exploring expedition to Bruzil, originated by 
Cornell University, sailed June 23, unier the direction 
of Professor Hart. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


A serious riot broke out in Cort, Breland, ba 
ami tail vrowing out of the emp 
ca Barrie: on were erected in the streets, and 
obstinately detended against the troops. 

Queen Isabella, of Spain, has formally abdicated in 
favor of her son, the Prince of Asturias. 

Cardinai Guidi, Archbishop of gne, un the 18th 
of June, made a strong speech 
which created a profound impression in 

that 2000 persons periabed 
fire in Constantinople. 

The Governor of St. Thomas hoes issued a 

the island ander the a of 
nence of the failure of the treaty 
States Senate, ° 
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CiLE \TE REV. B. H. 
THE LATE Dr. NADAL. 

CHE Methodist Church has just sustained an- 
other serious loss by the death of the Rev. Brr- 
ZARD H. Napar, D.D., which occurred very sud- 
denly on the 20th ult., at Madison, New Jersey. 
Dr. Napav was born in Maryland, in 1813; and 
in 1835, having united with the Baltimore Con- 
ference, became a preacher in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. His early labors were in Mary- 





land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia; 
und he very soon became an earnest participant 
in the « sion of the slavery question, which 
was then agitating the Church. With charac- 
teristic independence, he warmly advocated the 
views which a few years afierward became the 
distinctive feature of the Northern branch, when 
the denomination had split asunder. 

His early education was somewhat limited, 
but every opportunity for culture was sedu- 
lous!y improved; and when, in 1847, he was 
ippointed to a church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 

seat of Dickinson College, he pursued the 
regular collegiate course in that institution of 
learning without neglecting his pastoral du- 
ties, and regularly graduated with high honors. 
Soon afterward he accepted a professorship in 
Asbury University, Indiana. Here he became 
known as a vigorous writer; and one of his 
former professors, Dr. McCuintock, having be- 
come editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
encouraged him to become a contributor to its 
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NADAL, D.D.—[{From « Puotocrarna py C. H. Winiiamson.) 


pages. He was one of the earliest of the edi- 
torial contributors to the Methodist, and remain- 
ed on its editorial staff until his death. The 
movement for lay representation found in him an 
earnest supporter. One of the last of his pub- 
lished papers was a letter to a New York daily 
paper in defense of the junior book agent. For 
several years after his brief sojourn in Indiana, 
Dr. NapAt was pastor of prominent churches 
in New York, Brooklyn, and other cities. On 
the organization of the Drew Theological Sem- 
inary he was appointed to the Professorship of 
Church History; and, on the death of Dr. 
McCurntock, was selected to discharge the 
duties of Acting President of that institution. 
Up to the day of his death Dr. Napat had 
been in his usual health, and it is not known 
that he had any premonition of his approaching 
end—‘*One moment in the full enjoyment of 
his faculties, and the next moment gone.” 

Dr. NapAL was a conscientious student, a 
thoroughly cultivated and acute theologian, and 
a successful preacher. His sermons were char- 
acterized by deep and earnest feeling, not less 
than by an effective style of pulpit oratory. 
Within a brief space of time, four prominent 
clergymen of the Methodist Church have fallen 
in the midst of their labors, almost without 
warning. Each filled his own sphere in the 
Church with distinguished ability, but none with 
more singleness of purpose and Christian fidel- 
ity than Dr. Napat. 
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HON. RICHARD L. LARREMORE.—[{Puotocraruep sy Cuvrcait, anp Denison.) 


HON. RICHARD L. LARREMORE. 


| 
| Tas gentleman, who has just retired from the | 
| Presidency of the Board of Education to take a | 


seat on the Bench, was born September 6, 1830, 
| at Astoria, Long Island. He graduated in 1850 
| at Rutger’s College, and immediately commenced 
| the study of law in the office of Betts & Rosrn- 
| son, in this city. In 1852 he was admitted to 

the Bar. His tastes led him to avoid criminal 
cases, and he soon obtained a large and success- 
ful business in civil suits and in real estate. He 
was several times offered a nomination to the 
State Assembly, but always declined the honor. 
At the recent Commencement of the University 
of the City of New York the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him. 

Apart from his distinction as a lawyer, Mr. 
LARREMORE has achieved an honorable reputa- 
tion by his devotion to the cause of popular edu- 
cation. His efforts in the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867 to provide for the free 
education of the children of this city were wor- 
thy of all praise. For several years past Mr. Lar- 
REMORE has occupied the honorable and respons- 
ible position of President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and spared no efforts to improve our sys- 
tem of free education, and extend its benefits to 
the children of every grade of society. In May 
| of this year he was elected Judge of Common 

Pleas, and has resigned his seat in the Board to 
| enter upon the duties of his new position. 
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THE RECENT ACCIDENT ON THE VERMONT AND MASSACHUSETTS RAILROAD.—[PuorocraPHeD BY 


A RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 


WE give on this page an illustration of the re- 
cent fatal accident that took place at ‘‘ Long 
Bridge,” on the Vermont and Massachusetts 
Railroad. It was caused by a collision with a 
hand-car, on which the section-master was pass- 
ing over the bridge, under the impression that 


| he had ample time to reach the next station be- 


fore the arrival of the train, which he was pre- 
vented from seeing by a sharp curve until too 
late to avoid the shock. An iron bar on the 
hand-car caught under the engine, throwing it 
from the track. The wheels of the engine dis- 
placed the timbers of the bridge, and the bag- 
gage car, when it came to the weakened spot, 
fell through into the river below. ‘The first pas- 
senger car followed in such a way that its front 
end shot under the rear end of the baggage car. 
The second passenger car fell endwise, remain- 
ing in as nearly a perpendicular position as its 
wrecked condition would allow. The last car 
did not go down, the forward truck only falling 
through the bridge. After the cars had gone 
down the engine was pulled down backward, the 
tender falling first, then the engine going down, 
leaving the forward end of the frame caught in 
the bridge. 

Three persons were killed outright by this ac- 
cident, and more than twenty seriously wounded. 
Our illustration is engraved from a photograph 
by Mr. Moors, of Athol, Massachusetts. 








Mr. Moore, AtHot, Mass. ] 
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Travel and Adventure, 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK, 


CHAPTER II. 


| 
A fruitless Search for Seals.—A Storm on the Coast.— | 


A Night of Terror.—Cast Away.—Getting Ashore.— 
Looking to God.—Preparations for Living on the 
Island. 

Tue first thing to be done after getting ashore 
was to look for seals. The men had scanned the 
shores closely in coming into the bay, and as soon 
as the vessel was anchored, and the sails were 
secured, they continued the search over every 
beach, and at every point of land that was in 
view, but not a seal was to be seen. Mr. Raynal 
thought that, as it was now summer, the month 
of December having fairly set in, the seals might 
have gone up into the land to avoid the heat of 
the mid-day sun, and he determined to make an 
excursion with Captain Musgrave upon the shore 
and into the interior to see what they could dis- 
cover. Accordingly, as soon as every thing was 
properly arranged on board, they took the boat 
and went ashore. 

They rambled about for some time, climbing 
rocks and cliffs, exploring the little bays and 
indentations of the shore, and penetrating as far 
as they could into the thickets that grew in the 
interior. They found plenty of traces of seals, 
in the form of paths which the animals had worn 
in the herbage and in the bushes, but none of 
the animals themselves. In making these ex- 
plorations their progress was very slow, being 
much impeded not only by the density of the 
vegetation, but also by the numerous chasms 
and ‘*‘ crevasses,” which had been opened by the 
frost and by the rain, in the rocks, and often in 
the soft earth. These pitfalls, or “‘ breaknecks,” 
as Mr. Raynal called them, were the more dan- 
gerous on account of their being almost entirely 
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A PRAIRIE-DOG VILLAGE.—{See Pacer 439.] 


concealed by thickets of shrubbery and herb- 
age. 

Quite disappointed at the fruitlessness of their 
search, they returned on board about sunset. 
Their feeling of discouragement was, however, 
somewhat relieved by being told by the men that 
they had seen two seals, of the kind called sea- 
lions, swimming about the vessel during their 
absence, ‘The animals came, they said, to the 
surface at intervals, lifting their big round heads 
out of the water, and uttering, as they inspired 
the gasp of air for which they came, a kind of 
hoarse barking sound, indicative of anger, and 
of defiance of the intruders. 

Mr. Raynal and Captain Musgrave made their 


arrangements for,.setting out the next morning | 


for a general and systematic survey of the isl- 
and, with the double object of searching for sil- 
ver and for seals, They set off very early, leay- 
ing the men on board. They experienced great 


difficulty in foreing their way through the thick- | 


ets which bordered the shore, being obliged some- 
times to crawl uncer the branches upon their 
hands and knees. After reaching the interior 
they ascended a high hill, from which they had 
a view of a bay on the other side of the island, 


which they recognized as Monument Bay, so | 


called from the artificial appearance which the 
sea had given to the rocks surrounding it, by 
wearing them away in such a manner as to leave 
arches, corridors, columns, and other architectural 


forms, the whole constituting a very remarkable 


and very curious scene. ‘The explorers descend- 
ed toward this bay to search for seals. When 
they reached the margin of it, however, they 
stopped on the crest of the cliffs which bordered 
it to take their breakfast, and then they clam- 
bered down to the beach below. 

They saw a few seals here, though very few. 
As to indications of silver ore, though they had 
looked carefully for them all the way, they found 
none. 

They returned to the ship by a different route 
from that which they had taken in coming, in 
order to see as much of the interior of the island 
as possible. On their way they came upon a 


GETTING ASHORE, 


village of albatrosses’ nests. The nests were 
formed of little hillocks of turf, which the birds 
had contrived to heap up by scratching with their 
claws. The hillocks were hollowed in the centre 
to form the nest, and the cavity was lined with 
moss. Almost every nest was occupied by the 
mother bird sitting upon a single egg. 

Mr. Raynal and Captain Musgrave wished to 
obtain some of the eggs in their nests, in order 
to ascertain how they would serve for food ; but 
the birds were so tame, being ‘‘ so unacquainted 
with man,” or their maternal instincts were so 
strong, that it was necessary to beat them off 
their nests with sticks, in order to obtain the 
eggs. ‘They seized in this way several of the 
eggs; but,there was only one of the whole num- 
ber that was fresh enough tobe eaten. The 
eggs: were so large, however, that Mr. Raynal 
said they found one egg sufficient for two per- 
sons. 

After spending the day in these and similar 


| adventures, the two ‘explore 


s returned at night 
to the ship, very way-worn and weary, and some- 
what discouraged in respect to the prospect of 


| success in either of the bfanches of their under- 


taking. Mr. Raynal, moreover, was far from 
being well. The sure and fatigue which he 
had endured on the voyage, while he had not 
yet perhaps fully recovered from the effects of 
his sickness at Sydney, brought on fever. He 
had intended to go with Captain Musgrave on a 
new exploring tour on the following day; but 
when the morning came he was too sick to leave 
his berth, and Aleck was taken by Captain Mus- 
grave in his place. ‘This sickness grew worse 
from day to day, and became, at length, a set 
tled fever. He was confined by it to his berth 
during all the time that the vessel remained at 
Campbell Island, nearly four weeks. He sank, 
at length, so low that Captain Musgrave gave 
up all hopes of his recovery ; and so near death 
did he appear at one time that the captain went 
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twenty feet—and with a weight of six pounds 
for sinker, without any success; but on entering 
this smal] bay, much to their relief, they found 


bottom. ‘They at once let go their anchors, for 


night was coming on, and it was too late to | 


make any farther explorations. ‘To their great 
joy the anchors held. Still the position was not 
a safe one, for they were much too near the 
shore, there being scarcely room for the vessel 
to swing to her moorings, and the harbor was 
moreover entirely open toward the west and 
northwest, so that in case of a gale from that 
quarter they would inevitably be driven on shore, 
if either of the cables should give way. There 
was nothing to be done, however, but to hope 
for the best and wait till the morging. Fortu- 
nately the night was not to be long, for it was 
early in January, and the long summer days of 
that high latitude had but just begun to shorten. 

But the wind was rising, and, unfortunately, it 
was in exactly the wrong quarter for them, be- 
ing from the northwest, thus bringing the rocky 
shore, to which they were so dangerously near, 
close under their lee. The wind continued to 
increase in violence during the early part of the 
night. The men became very anxious in respect 
to their situation. Heavy seas began to roll in 
from the offing, there being no protection where 
they were from the open water of the great bay. 
At length at half past ten a squall of unusual 
violence struck the vessel, accompanied by a 


| deluge of rain which had almost the character 


They | 


at the Auckland Isl- | 


of a water-spout. The wind pressed upon the 
vessel so heavily and produced so violent a strain 
as greatly to alarm the men; and in the height 
of the squall they felt a sensation as of some- 
thing giving way. ‘They found soon that one 
of the chain cables had parted. ‘The vessel was 


| then wholly dependent upon the other cable, 


which they knew, in case of another such a 


| so that they were in fact hanging, as it were, by 
| a thread over the very brink of destruction. 
They found very soon that the remaining | 


of Adam, and is separated from the main island | 
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men, with the grotesque and irreverent humor 
teristic Of Saliors, 
r at Campbell Island called Abraham's 
Bosom, had named Sarah's Bosom. It had an 
Port Ross 


auth but the seamen always preferred 
the name they had given it themselves. 

Mr. Raynal decided to go first into Port Carn 
ley, and as the vessel entered between the capes 
which opened the way into it, Captain Mus 


grave, who was standing upon the deck, exam- 
ining with his spy-glass the ditferent portions of 
the shore as they successively came into view, 
suddenly called out to Mr. Raynal ina joyous 
tone, ‘“Good news! Mr. Raynal -good news! 
We are going to find here what we want. I 
think I see plenty of seals on the rocks. Look 
for yourself!’ 

So saying, and with his countenance beaming 
with pleasure, he handed Mr. Raynal the spy- 

Mr. Raynal’s observation confirmed that 
of the captain. He saw a great number of dark 
objects on the rocks near the water, and he had 
no doubt that they were seals. 

In the mean time the vessel was moving 
rapidly onward and entering the bay. 

rheir t was toward the west, the 
bay opening toward the east. After going in for 
some distance the bay appeared to divide into 
everal branches, the principal one opening to- 
vard the north. ‘There was a high, rocky prom- 

itory which partly barred the entrance to this 
northern branch... ‘This they named Cape Mus- 
grave, After rounding this cape they stood to 
the northward looking out for a place to anchor. 
They found, however, on sounding, that the water 
was every where extremely deep. No bottom 
could be found within anv depth that the chain 
eable could There were, moreover, no 
sandy beaches to be seen on any of the shores; 
but only ragged and naked rocks down to the 
edge of the water. Here and there a few small 
green islets appeared in view, but it was plain 
that they were only rocks emerging above the 
surface of the water and covered with herbage. 
In a word, the whole bay, with all its branches, 
was evidently only a vast, irregular, and jagged 
chasm half filled with water, with no indications 
of any kind of bottom on which an anchor could 
take hold. 

There might possibly be some places where 
the water was of reasonable depth in nearer the 
shore; but a vessel can not lie at anchor—unless 
moored stem and stern—very near a shore; for, 
in the &rst place, when the anchor is dropped 
there must be room to ‘* pay out” a considera- 
ble length of cable to allow the anchor to lie 
down upon its side, and to cause the line of di- 
rection in which the cable pulls upon it to be- 
come so inclined as to enable the fluke to take 


glass. 


course at fi 


réach. 


. good hold of the bottom and to keep its hold. 


‘Then, moreover, there must be room for the 
vessel to ‘‘ swing” with the flux and reflux of 
the tide. So Captain Musgrave went on as near 
the shore as it was safe to go, but still keeping 
at a certain distance frum it, and sounding con- 
tinually. 

They went on in this way until they came to a 
curve of the shore on the right hand which form- 
ed a smail bay open toward the west, which is 
marked upon the map Shipwreck Bay—a name 
which was afterward given to it in memory of 


nd is another harbor, which the whale- | 


and in reference to | 


anchor was beginning to drag, and that the 
vessel was gradually driving toward the rocks. 
At midnight they felt the first shock. ‘The hull 
touched the reef, but was immediately lifted up 
again by the sea. Very soon, however, she 
touched again, and again, still with no very 
great violence; and, as they knew that the tide 


| was rising, the men were not without hope that 


given to it by higher } 


the wind might soon subside, in which case the 
rising water might float the vessel so as to allow 
them to escape. ‘Thus far they had no reason 
to believe that the hull had received any essential 
damage. 


But as the night wore on the wind, instead | 


of lulling, seemed to increase its fury; and the 
seas which broke over the vessel grew heavier. 
Every now and then, too, the vessel would thump 
with increasing force upon the submerged rocks 
as she was gradually driven in toward the shore. 
At length she struck with unusual violence, and 
a great crash was heard below. The planks and 


| timbers of the bottom had been crushed in, and 





the water at once began to pour into the hold 
through the opening. ° 

The men were at first stupefied by this terri- 
ble disaster. It sealed the fate of their vessel, 
and to all human probability it decided their 
own. As soon, however, as the first feeling 
of consternation was passed they went to work 
bringing up stores and provisions from below. 
‘They secured all the articles of food and of cloth- 
ing that they could obtain, and also the instru- 
ments required in navigation. Indeed these 
were in no danger of being forgotten. The com- 
pass and the quadrant are usually the first things 
which a ship-master endeavors to secure when 
escaping from a wreck. 

Having brought up every thing from the hold 
that they could save, they packed them together 
upon the deck on the sheltered side of the ** com- 
panion-way”’—a sort of porch on deck, built over 
the entrance to the cabin—and covered them 
with a large tarpaulin to protect them as much 
as possible from the rain. They secured every 
thing as well as they could, with proper lashings, 
and then crawled under the corners of the tar- 
paulin to shelter themselves in some degree from 
the cold and the rain, and ‘‘ waited for day.” 

The vessel in the mean time had settled down 


| to a resting-place upon the rocks, and though 





the terrible disaster of which it was very soon | 


tie scene, 


For here, where they hoped to find 


tuge and safety for the Grafton, the unfortu- | 


I 





» vessel was doomed to be beaten to pieces 
and destroyed. 

On their first entering this little bay their 
hopes were encouraged. They had been sound- 
ing, as they came up the great bay, with a line 
of twenty fathoms—about one hundred and 





she was much buffeted by the wind and the seas, 
the men were convinced that she could not sink 
any further without first going to pieces. 

It was, therefore, plain that there was nothing 
more to be done until daylight should appear 
and bring the shore into view. So they hud- 
dled together under the tarpaulin in a state of 
anxiety and distress, which Mr. Raynal said he 
should not attempt to describe. 

At length, the long-wished-for day began to 
dawn, and as soon as it was light enough to see, 
the men crept out from under their covering, 
and strained their eyes to discover the shore. 
The wind was still blowing a hurricane, and the 
rain was falling—or rather was driven horizon- 
tally through the air—in torrents. The seas 
were rolling in, moreover, with such violence 
that the spray was thrown several hundred feet 
into the air. 

The vessel was lying upon the rocks in a line 
parallel with the shore, and thus fortunately 
served as a breakwater to shelter in some degree 
the water to leeward of it; while beyond, in both 
directions, the waves were rolling in with the 
utmost force and fury. The only hope for the 
mariners was that they might make their way 
to the land in the boat, through the compara- 
tively sheltered water between the vessel and 
the land. 

The first thing to be done was to get out 
the boat. Mr, Raynal himself could render no 
aid to his companions in this, or, indeed, in any 
other work; for, though convalescent from his 
recent sickness, he was still very feeble ; and, ex- 
cept for the moral influence of his character and 
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his companionship, his presence was rather an 
additional source of care, and a burden, than an 
element of strength. The men, however, suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat safely into the water, 
under the vessel’s lee, though the commotion 
was so great, and they were knocked about so 
much in doing it, that some of them received 
quite severe contusions. 

The boat was a comparatively frail structure, 
made of cedar, light and thin. It was about 
fourteen feet long, four feet wide, and not more 
than eighteen inches deep. It was never in- 
tended to do service in such an exigency as this. 
The men brought her up alongside, experien- 
cing the greatest difficulty in preventing her from 
being stove by thumping against the vessel. 

While some of the men were engaged in this 
work of ‘‘ fending off,” the others brought as 
many of the articles which they had packed un- 
der the tarpaulin as it was safe to carry, and 
put them on board. Then, after helping Mr. 
Raynal into the boat, they embarked themselves. 
Captain Musgrave was the last to enter the boat. 
He had previously procured several ‘‘ lines,” 
and had fastened the end of one of them toa 
ring in the side of the vessel. When he got into 
the boat he took his place in the stern, laying 
the coil of the line at his feet, and as the boat 
receded from the vessel, impelled by the wind, 
which was blowing furiously toward the shore, 
he paid out the line gradually and carefully 
from the coil. In this way the boat was eased 
off, so to speak, toward the land, and when he 
had allowed it thus to proceed as near to the 
surf, which was beating in tumultuously against 
the rocks, as was safe, he stopped paying out, 
and belayed the line. The boat was thus held 
back from the breakers, by which, if she had been 
allowed to enter them, she would have been im- 
mediately dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

The next thing to be done was, if possible, to 
pass a line from the boat to the shore. The 
brave Aleck undertook this task. He took an- 
other line, which had been laid ready for this 
purpose, and fastening one end of it to the bow 
of the boat, and securing the other end around 
his body, he watched for a favorable opportunity, 
and plunged into the sea. 

The distance that he had to pass was not 
great, as the boat had only been stopped in sea- 
son to prevent its being dashed against the rocks; 
but the danger of attempting to reach the land 
from such a boat, in such a sea, was extreme. 


| Aleck, however, displayed greut coolness, as well 


as great courage, in encountering it; and he 
contrived his spring to the shore at the instant 
after a great wave had broken and spent its main 
strength against it, while yet there was an on- 
ward movement of the water, which bore him on 
its breast to a certain point of the rocks at which 
he aimed. He reached the rock, seized and 
clung to it, and the retreating wave fell back 
and left him there; and before another had time 
to follow he had scrambled up out of its reach. 
He immediately took a turn with his line around 
the trunk of a tree which was growing near, and 
Captain Musgrave and his men on board the 
boat drew it ‘*‘ taut”—and thus a connection was 
fairly made with the shore. 

When a sailor can once get a line across any 
opening or abyss which he desires to traverse 
he feels that the difficulty is over. The subse- 
quent steps are all plain and easy. Captain 
Musgrave threw across to Aleck on the rocks 
a coil of lighter line, retaining one end of it in 
the boat. This end he attached to a pulley 
which was rigged to run upon the main line, 
that is, the one which Aleck had fastened to the 
tree. He also fastened one end of another light 
line to this pulley, retaining the other end on 
board the boat. ‘Thus the pulley was connected 
by one line with Aleck on the shore, and by an- 
other with men in the boat, and by these means 
it could be run back and forth from the boat to 
the shore; though in going to the shore it had 
to mount quite a steep ascent, as the boat was 
low in the water, while it was necessary that the 
shore end of the main line should be fastened at 
a point pretty high up, in order to be out of the 
reach of the surging of the waves. 

The men then at once commenced sending on 
shore the effects which they had saved. ‘The 
first thing to go was the tarpaulin. They rolled 
it up in as compact a form as possible, suspend- 
ed it to the pulley, and run it ashore. Aleck, 
as soon as he received it, fastened it up under a 
tree, a little way inland, in such a manner as to 
form a kind of shelter-tent for the protection of 
the other articles—as they should be received— 
from the pouring rain. 

The other articles were sent ashore in the same 
manner—casks of provisions, chests of clothing, 
the instruments which had been saved, and what- 
ever else they had thought it best to bring. 
When these things were all landed it remained 
for the men themselves to get ashore. 

Mr. Raynal was too feeble and too much ex- 
hausted by the exposures and sufferings of the 
night to exert any strength whatever. With the 
selfishness which we often see manifested by hu- 
man beings toward each other on land, he would 
have been left on board the boat, and abandoned 
to his fate. ‘The men might have had a plausi- 
ble excuse for this, under the pretense—and it 
might not have been a mere pretense—that they 
would come back for him as soon as the weather 
made it possible for him to be taken ashore. 
But sailors, with all their faults, are proverbially 
faithful and true to their comrades in distress. 
Captain Musgrave took Mr. Raynal on his back, 
and caused him to be lashed securely there. He 
then grasped the hook of the pulley with his 
hands, and, thus suspended, and with this load 
upon his shoulders, swung himself over from the 
bow of the boat into the boiling sea. 

The end of the line on which the pulley was 
to run was so low, being fastened to the boat, 
that it did not prevent their being submerged, 
but it aided them in keeping on the surface, and 





Aleck pulled lustily at the other end of the small 
line so as gradually to draw them in. It was an 
herculean task, for the weight of the two men 
** sagged” the rope so much at the end near the 
boat as to make the ascent for the pulley at the 
shore end very steep. Aleck pulied till he had 
brought them up this ascent as far as he could. 
For a moment the result trembled in the balance. 
Aleck could draw them up no higher, and thie 
captain’s strength was nearly exhausted, while 
the surging sea was buffeting him about close to 
the rocks. Aleck hastily fastened his end of tle 
line, ran down to the brink, and succeeded in 
reaching and pulling the two men in, until Cap- 
tain Musgrave could get hold of the rocks ltim- 
self, and, with the aid of the little strength that 
Mr. Raynal retained, they all three succeeded 
in reaching a place where they could hold on 
until the next breaker had come surging up 
around them, and spent its strength without be- 
ing able to dislodge them. 

Captain Musgrave and Aleck half led and half 
carried Mr. Raynal up to where the tarpaulin 
had been fixed, and sheltered him under it as 
well as. they could, while they went back to aid 
in bringing the other men to land. This was 
not at all difficult. One after another the men 
grasped the hook of the pulley, and plunged into 
the surges as Captain Musgrave had done, and 
were pulled to the shore. This was comparative- 
ly easy, for the load in each case was now one- 
half as great, while the force on shore to pull 
upon the line, and to aid the men in getting upon 
the rocks, was doubled for the first man, and 
trebled for the second. They left the boat where 
she was, securely held by the two lines, one run- 
ning to the ship, and the other to the shore. 

They gathered around the tarpaulin which 
covered the heap of their effects, and afforded 
some little protection for the sick man, though 
the others were entirely exposed to the cold and to 
the rain. The object of first necessity was to se- 
cure a fire, and the next to find, if possible, 
some better means of shelter. One of the men, 
as it happened, had some matches in his pocket, 
but they were wet, and they would not light. At 
length, after several trials, they succeeded with 
one of them; and having with great difficulty 
found something that would burn, they at last 
accomplished their object of making a fire. They 
kindled it by means of some tolerably dry sticks 
which George Harris, the Englishman, found 
under the big trunk of a fallen tree. As soon as 
the fire began to burn they went to work collect- 
ing all the dead wood that they could find, and 
piled it in a heap near at hand ; for it was of im- 
mense importance that they should not allow the 
fire to go out, as their last match was gone. 

They had brought a kettle with them on shore, 
and among their stores they had a moderate sup- 
ply of tea. The first thing that they did was to 
bring some water from a little brook which one 
of the men discovered not far off, and to make 
some tea. This they drank, and ate with it 
some pieces of ship biscuit, of which they also 
had a small quantity among their stores. 

‘They were greatly refreshed by this meal, and 
then, after remaining to warm themselves a lit- 
tle more, they left Mr. Raynal to take care of the 
fire, while the rest went off in various directions 
to see if they could not find some chasm in the 
rocks or some overhanging cliff, or, at least, some 
dense thicket in the woods, where they might 
obtain a temporary shelter. 

While they were gone and Mr. Raynal sat 
alone watching the fire—which, as he said, sad- 
ly, was all that he was good for—his heart sank 
within him to think of the terrible extremity to 
which he had been brought. ‘‘I thought,” said 
he, ‘‘of my friends and kindred far away, who 
had always been very dear to me, and whom I 
seemed to love now with a double tenderness of 
affection. I felt that I was separated from them 
by half the distance round the world. * When 
and how,’ said I to myself, ‘can I ever hope to 
escape from this islet, lost in the middle of un- 
frequented seas, and beyond the limits of the 
habitable globe?’ My soul sank under these re- 
flections to an inexpressible bitterness of despair. 
My heart swelled within me till it seemed as if I 
should suffocate. Tears which I could not re- 
press came into my eyes. J] wept like a child. 
I then thought of God, and remembered that He 
was all-powerful, and that He directed and con- 
trolled every thing that took place in the world. 
I fell on my knees upon the wet ground, and im- 
plored Him that He would come with His aid to 
me and my companions in misfortune, and save 
us from an impending fate.” 

Mr. Raynal derived some comfort from his 
prayer, and returned to the fire. He dragged 
himself as well as he could to the brook with the 
kettle, which he filled with water, and then put 
it over the fire, in order to have tea ready for his 
companions when they should return. They 
came back in about an hour, looking weary, dis- 
appointed, and sorrowful. They had been un- 
able to find any place of shelter whatever. En- 
tirely disheartened and discouraged, they sat 
down as close to each other as they could before 
the fire, pulled as much of the tarpaulin as could 
be spared, without too much uncovering their 
stores, over their heads, and seemed to give 
themselves up to utter despair. George and 
Harry said that they only wished they had per- 
ished in the waves. Captain Musgrave, whose 
manly resolution, coolness, and self-reliance had 
been the chief means of keeping up the courage 
of the men hitherto, was silent, but he covered 
his face with his hands, and Mr. Raynal ob- 
served that he did so to hide his tears. He was 
thinking of the wife and chi'dren at Sydney, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and whom he 
had left reluctantly, and with a loving farewell, 
at the commencement of the voyage. Mr. Ray- 
nal attempted to encourage the men by remind- 
ing them of the arrangement which had been 
made for sending a vessel in search for them, if 
they should fail to return at the appointed time. 
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The men who had made this promise, he said, 
were men of honor, and they would not fail of 
their engagement. In the mean time they must 
do what they could, he added, to preserve their 
lives until the rescue should come. 

These words revived the courage of the men 
in a certain degree ; and after some consultation 
they determined to make an attempt to get to 
the boat, and by means of it to go on board the 
vessel, to see if they could not procure some sails 
and cordage, and also, perhaps, some boards, by 
means of which they might put up some kind of 
tent to furnish them with a temporary habitation 
—leaving Mr. Raynal, as before, to take charge 
of the fire. The mere idea of doing something 
revived their drooping spirits very sensibly, and 
they set off with a good will. Indeed, the best 
remedy in all cases for overwhelming sorrow and 
despondency, from whatever cause, is to find 
something to do, and to go to work vigorously in 
doing it. 


SE 


A PRAIRIE-DOG VILLAGE. 


Tus little creature, sometimes known by the 
name of the ‘‘ wish-ton-wish,” is a rodent, and 
not a carnivorous animal. The reason of its 
popular name lies in the short yelping sound 
which it is fond of uttering, and which bears 
some resemblance to the bark of a young puppy. 
It is a pretty and rather curious animal, about 
sixteen inches in length, and of a grayish-red 
color. It lives in very populous villages, of one 
of which we give a faithful illustration on page 
437. The burrows in these villages are of con- 
siderable dimensions, and are dug in a sloping 
direction, at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with the horizon. After descending two or three 
yards they make a sudden turn upward, and 
terminate in a spacious chamber. 

The prairie-dog shares its subterranean home 
with the burrowing owl and the rattlesnake. It 
was once supposed that these incongruous creat- 
ures associated together in perfect harmony, 
forming a natural happy family beneath the 
ground. Recent discoveries have dispelled this 
pleasant theory, and shown that both the rattle- 
snake and the owl abuse the hospitality of their 
four-footed neighbors by devouring their young. 

The scene presented by one of these dog vil- 
Jages is very curious. The prairie-dog is no less 
inquisitive than timid. On the approach of an 
intruder, the little creature gives a sharp yelp of 
alarm, and dives into its burrow, its example 
being at once followed by all its neighbors.. For 
an instant the village appears to be deserted ; 
but soon their curiosity gets the better of their 
prudence, and their inquisitive little noses are 
seen protruding from their burrows, to ascertain 
the cause of the alarm, a curiosity which often 
costs them dear. ‘The prairie-dog is remarkably 
tenacious of life, and unless shot in the head is 
sure to escape into its hole. 





SHOE-BUCKLES AND SHOE- 
STRINGS. - 


WE find buckles connected with foot-gear as 
early as the fourteenth century, the shoes of a 
skeleton of that period, exhumed in Ireland, 
bearing marks of having been fastened in this 
fashion; and buckles appear upon the long, 
peaked shoes of Robert Attelath (who died in 
1376). During the earlier part of the Tudor 
times colored ribbons and roses were all the rage 
as shoe decorations, the white favors of York 
having outlived the liking of Fortune, and there- 
fore of Fashion too; but long before Catholic 
Mary ruled the land, buckles were worn by all 
classes, the ‘‘ upper circles” wearing silver and 
copper gilt, while less well-to-do folks sported 
copper buckles in their shoes. In one of the 
Church Homilies set forth in Elizabeth's reign 
there is a quotation from the third chapter of 
Matthew, making the Baptist say he was not 
worthy to unbuckle the Saviour’s shoes, the pas- 
sage being rendered in the authorized version of 
the Bible, ‘‘ Whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear,” although, in the accounts of the other 
Evangelists we find it given, ‘‘ The latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose”—a 
change of word expressive of the change of fash- 
ion which took place in the reign of the first Stu- 
art, when Herrick sang of 

“A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility,” 
and beaux delighted in double silk laces, with 
silver fringes and tags; while ties of silk and 
linen were worn by less extravagant dressers ; 
and the commonalty held there was nothing like 
leather for a shoe-fastener. 

When Charles IT. came to take his ease upon 
the throne, buckles came into use again, except 
with Puritans, who prided themselves upon sump- 
tuary simplicity. Buckles held their own near- 
ly through the eighteenth century. At its com- 
mencement, short-quartered, square-toed shoes, 
with high red heels and small buckles, were con- 
sidered the proper fvot-gear for gentlemen ; and 
the ladies, not to be outdone, fastened their clogs 
with silver buckles, ornamented with precious 
stones. In the then North American colonies 
the fashions of the mother-country were slavishly 
obeyed, and a man would not have been allowed 
to remain in a ball-room if he ventured to put his 
foot there without a buckle; in fact, he would 
have shocked the company as much as M. Roland 
did the court of Louis X VI., when the horrified 
master of the ceremonies exclaimed, ‘‘O dear! 
he has no buckles to his shoes!” and was com- 
forted by Dumourier’s sympathizing reply, ‘* Oh! 
shocking! we shall all be ruined and undone!” 
At home, the buckle assumed every shape fancy 
could suggest or extravagance devise; wealthy 
fashionables decorated their feet with diamonds, 
humbler imitators wore paste. The ladies wore 





such large square buckles that it was said to be 
difficult to discover their little feet under the 
enormous silver or silver-plated shields they car- 
ried. In 1783 they went in for a lighter mate- 
rial, for the cry then was, ‘‘ Straw! straw! straw! 
every thing is ornamented with straw, from the 
cap to the shoe-buckle!” giving the would-be 
wits an opportunity for the perpetration of jokes 
more pertinent than polite. The era of buckles 
was, however, drawing to a close: in 1789 shoe- 
strings began to appear in morning costumes, 
and by degrees ousted buckles from their pride 
of place. 

This was an innovation of dire consequence in 
some quarters. ‘The manufacture of the long- 
reigning buckle had grown into an important 
one, particularly in London, Birmingham, Wal- 
sall, and Wolverhampton, employing in the last 
three places some twenty thousand hands. ‘The 
gradual displacement of buckles, by reason of 
the growth of *‘ the most ridiculous of all ridicu- 
lous fashions, the effeminate shoe-string,” excited 
great alarm among those whose bread depended 
upon the threatened manufacture. In 1792 the 
leaders of the trade determined to try and enlist 
the influence of the First Gentleman in Europe 
in their behalf. A deputation from the three 
towns went up to London and were introduced 
to the Prince of Wales by Sheridan. They rep- 
resented that although the button interest had 
been cherished by parliamentary assistance, they 
did not ask for prohibitory penalties against shoe- 
strings, but merely desired the personal interfer- 
ence of his Royal Highness, fearing that if the 
stagnation of trade, caused by the patronage of 
shoe-strings and slippers, continued, ‘‘ miseries, 
emigrations, and other horrible consequences 
must inevitably ensue.” Mr. Sheridan lauded 
their petition, declaring he had rarely met with 
sentences containing so much matter, happily ex- 
pressed in a few words, as the following: ‘‘We 
beg leave to observe, that when Fashion, instead 
of foreign or unprofitable ornaments, wears and 
consumes the manufactures of this country, she 
puts on a more engaging form, and becomes Pa- 
triotism. When Taste, at the same time and by 
the same means that she decorates the persons, 
the rich, clothes and fills the naked and huni 
poor, she deserves a worthier appellation, and 
may be styled Humanity. We make no doubt 
but your Royal Highness will prefer the blessings 
of the starving manufacturer to the encomiums 
of the drawing-room. We know it is to no pur- 
pose to address Fashion herself. She is void of 
feeling, and deaf to argument ; but, fortunately, 
she is subject to your control. She has been ac- 
customed to listen to your voice, and obey your 
commands.” Similar appeals were made to the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, and the buckle- 
makers could not complain of their reception. 
The Prince of Wales ordered the principal offi- 
cers of his household into his presence, and told 
them they must from that moment discard the 
use of shoe-strings ; while he expressed the hope 
that they would never offend him by disusing so 
important an article of British manufacture. 

The buckle-makers of London and Westmin- 
ster followed in the wake of their provincial 
brethren, by publishing an appeal to the pub- 
lic, complaining that, however mischievous the 
whim, however effeminate the appearance of 
shoe-strings, the wearing of them still increased, 
and hoping that henceforth no philanthropic 
friend to his country would, by following an evil 
example, virtually take part in snatching the 
bread out of the mouths of thousands of poor 
and industrious families. ‘They also petitioned 
the King and Queen, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Princess Royal, 
and her brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, to aid 
them in their extremity. For some unknown 
reason, they reserved the most extraordinary of 
their appeals for the Duke of York. 

After informing him that ‘‘honor, dignity, 
and birth are like the landscape when the lumin- 
ary is behind a cloud, without the rays of benef- 
icence tinging each distinction with its inherent 
brightness,” they remind him that ribbon, leath- 
er, and whip-cord threaten to ruin a staple manu- 
facture doing an ineredible trade abroad, and 
humbly pray his Royal Highness to discourage 
shoe-strings, ‘* both militarily and domestically.” 
Then they break out: ‘‘ Conceive what immense 
numbers of persons have spent the prime of their 
youth and manhood, entered into connections, 
increased their —s and embarked their all, 
having this trade for a dependence. ‘Their hearts 
bleeding at the cruel inconsiderate capriciousness 
of Fashion; difficulties and impossibilities rise in 
quick succession to defeat the probability of fix- 
ing on any other branch or occupation. The 
nuptial tie, pitiably relaxed by reiterated sor- 
rows; the children cry louder and more vehe- 
mently for food; the husband unmanned, his 
wonted courage fails; the wife, more delicately 
sensible, is not able to resist one of the obtrud- 
ing woes which crowd upon her mind. Few 
friends before; less than ever now! Demands 
come quickest upon the most needy, often re- 
minded of their bereaved trade, ‘and no phi- 
losopher’s stone to smooth the creditor's brow! 
Now spread wide the happy cause, the prospect 
changes. Hope, with cheering looks, advances. 
A letter from the trade at large informs them of 
our appeal to your Royal Highness. Instantly 
they assemble, and congratulate each other they 
have so glorious a source of expectation! Hope, 
with magic power, appeased their hunger, re- 
moved their despondency, makes the manufac- 
turer's heart dance with joy; and the Duke and 
Duchess of York echoes in their cups, toast after 
toast. And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

The result of all this was that buckles were un- 
usually prevalent at the Queen's birthday draw- 
ing-room, held soon afterward, when the beauty 
and brilliancy of the buckles worn by the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Earl of 
Fife attracted general notice and admiration. 
It was but a transient triumph. Royalty failed 
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to control Fashion; and although exceedingly 
small buckles were occasionally seen down to 
1800, their fate was sealed, and by 1812 the 
buckle was extinct. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue Fourth of July will bring, this year, the usual 
amount of cracking, snapping, fizzling, and firing. 
We infer this from the fact that not far from one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand boxes of small Chinese 
crackers have been imported, and over $50,000 worth 
of larger sizes. Every variety of fire-works are now 
manufactured in this country, with the single excep- 
tion of crackers; and these are imported from China 
much cheaper than they can be made here. Torpe- 
does are made by millions, mostly on Long Island, by 
German farmers during their long winter evenings. 
Small as the torpedo is, it passes through the hands 
of five different persons in the process of manufac- 
ture. An immense number of the smaller kinds of 
fire-works are manufactured, sold, and burned up 
every year. And pyrotechnics of the larger kinds are 
equally popular. Many original designs are offered to 
the public every season, and these “ exhibition pieces” 
are often exceedingly curious and elaborate. So many 
novelties are this year offered for sale, that those who 
desire to display their patriotism by investing in some- 
thing of the kind, will be sorely puzzled in their choice. 
And alas! for those whose love of country would show 
itself in quietness! We fear they will find no rest for 
their ears on the “ Glorious Fourth.” 








The city of Boston has given to the Trustees of the 
“Museum of Fine Arts” a lot of land containing near- 
ly a hundred thousand square feet, and valued at a 
quarter of a million dollars. It is situated at the cor- 
ner of Dartmouth and St. James streets. It was pro- 
posed to raise three hundred thousand dollars to add 
to the existing fund, for the purpose of erecting a 
building, and obtaining a collection of casts. A large 
proportion of this sum has already been raised. The 
Museum now has several valuable artistic collections. 


The latest “ fish story” is told by a jovial gentleman 
in a Western paper, as follows: 


“ A few days ago I was crossing a bridge over Swift 
River when I heard my name called. I looked around 
to see who spoke. No person was in sight, and I was 
about to pass on, when my eye fell upon a large trout 
standing upon his tail in the river, looking as if he had 
spoken to me. ‘Did you speak, Mr. Trout?’ said I. 
‘I did, sir,’ said he; ‘I wish to inquire if this is the 
way to Bickford’s Mill?’ ‘It is, said L ‘Ain't there 
any other route?’ said he. ‘Guess not,’ said I, ‘ unless 
you go by land. Why do you ask?’ ‘Because the 
river is so full of these fishhooks that I can never get 
up this way!’” 





The season at Martha's Vineyard promises to be very 
attractive. Every year witnesses many changes at this 
favorite summer resort. Between thirty and forty cot- 
tages have been built during the past year on the 
greunds of the Oak Bluffs Association. About forty 
also have been erected on the old camp ground, and 
several on the lands of the Vineyard Grove Company. 
A new hotel, to be kept on the European plan, is aiso 
in process of erection. 


An explosion of nitro-glycerine took place recently 
in Worcester, by which one man was killed, and thirty 
others injured. A can of nitro-glycerine, intended for 
the Hoosac Tunnel, had been placed in the last car of 
a freight train on the Boston and Albany Railroad. 
The train had just stopped before crossing the junc- 
tion, and the explosion took place at the moment of 
starting again. The car was totally demolished, the 
trucks driven deep into the ground or broken in frag- 
ments, the axles severed like pipe-stema, the tracks 
displaced, bent like withes, and hurled to a great dis- 
tance from the road. Several other cars were badly 
shattered, and the buildings in the vicinity were either 
utterly destroyed or seriously damaged. The Worces- 
ter Academy, a mile distant, suffered much injury in 
broken windows, as well as many other buildings in the 
city. Considering the locality in which the explosion 
occurred, 1t is wonderful that but one life was lost. 
But is there no way of preventing such hazardous ca- 
tastrophies ? 





Dr. Draper is of the opinion that the preyalence of 
insanity is largely due to the use of tobacco. Insane 
asylums were established in Europe soon after the in- 
troduction of tobacco, and when smoking had become 
fashionable. 


It is announced that a Grand Industrial Exposition 
of Manufactures, Products, and Arts will be held in 
Cincinnati next September. All engaged in the pro- 
duction of works of art and ingenuity are invited to 
contribute. Ample arrangements have been made for 
the cheap transportation of articles for exhibition from 
all parts of the country, and for the general convenience 
of exhibitors. The Exposition will be open on Sep- 
tember 21, and continue until October 15. It is under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, the Board 
ef Trade, and the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Pre- 
miums will be awarded of gold and silver medals 
and diplomas. All communications and 
should be addressed to “Cincinnati Industrial Ex- 
position,” Cincinnati. 





A novel method of making money was recently in- 
vented by a Parisian of gentlemanly appearance. A 
lady entered a shop in the Rue Richelieu and purchased 
a gray silk dress, She was attentively watched by a 
gentleman who had posted himself at the door when 
she entered. When the lady took from her purse a 
note for two hundred francs the gentleman rushed 
forward, struck her, and snatched the bank-note from 
her hand, saying as he did so, in an angry tone, “I dis- 
tinctly told you not to buy a dress. I have watched 
you; you shall not have it.” Having given vent to this 
explosion of virtuous indignation he disappeared, not 
forgetting to take with him the bank-note. 
fainted, and of course the spectators, supposing the 
gentleman to be the husband in a state of justifiable 
jealousy, did not interfere. But when the lady had re- 
covered her senses, the owner of the establishment ex- 
pressed his regret that the lady was dependent upon so 
brutal a husband. “ My husband!” shrieked the lady ; 
“that man is not my husband. I donot knowhim. I 
never saw him before!” He was simply a chevalier 
Windustrie in the execution of his profession. 





A Parisian widower buried his wife in the cemetery 
of Mont Parnasse, marking the spot by only a small 
garden and a very small inscription. The official in 
charge of the cemetery noticed first some nasturtiums 
planted over the grave which were regularly gathered 
every week, then some little pink radishes appeared ; 
finally, he discovered two good-sized melons in the in- 
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closure. This was carrying market-gardening a trifle 
too far, and the police requested the bereaved husband 
to put a stop to it. This he did, though complaining 
bitterly of the cruelty of the requisition; for he had 
particularly valued the vegetables produced there, be- 
cause he felt “they were offered to him by his Zoe!” 





More than six million visits were made to the World’s 
Fair of 1851 in London during its duration of 141 days; 
an equal number attended the Exhibition of 1862 in the 
same city; the visitors to the Sydenham Palace have* 
been 30,000, 40,000, and even 60,000 in a day. In view 
of the general interest in exhibitions of this kind, a 
plan has been proposed of an Industrial Exhibition in 
this city, to be opened in 1872, and to be kept in per- 
petual operation. The Legislature hae granted a char- 
ter to a company, authorizing the erection of a mom- 
moth hall, which it is designed to fill with paintings, 
statuary, conservatories of plants, mechanical inven- 
tions, and such attractions as a judicious use of a lib- 
eral supply of money can gather in successive years. 
It is believed that such an exhibition may be made a 
very attractive feature of New York. 


Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Dickens all died in the 
midst of their work, each leaving an uncompleted 
book. It is stated by the English publisher of Dick- 
ens’s works that only one-half of “‘ The Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood” had been written, and that the story will 
be published as far as written, and no one will be per. 
mitted to finish it. Would it not be a matter of great 
interest to all who admired Charice Dickens if those 
“memoranda” could be given to the public just as they 
left his hand ? 





An advertisement was sent to the office of a Western 
newspaper in which occurred the name of a book— 
“The Christian’s Dream: No Cross, No Crown.” The 
blundering compositor made it read: “ The Christian's 
Dream: No Cows, No Cream !” 


Do not sleep with your mouth open! It is dangerous 
in many ways. Forexample: A man living in Atlanta, 
Georgia, who is in the habit of sleeping with expanded 
jaws, recently had his false teeth stolen by an adroit 
thief! What must have been the surprise of the sleep- 
er on awakening in the morning! 





The old maxim, “ Early to bed and early to rise,” eic., 
has been the innocent cause of many wonderful poet- 
ical effusions. Punch remarked long ago that 

“Early to bed and early to rise 

Is the way to be stupid and have red eyes.” 
Since which it has been asserted that 
“He who would thrive must rise at five,” 
and 
“He who'd thrive more must rise at four.” 
Therefore it is a natural inference that 
“He who'd still more thriving be 
Must leave his bed at turn of three; 
And who this latter would outdo 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two; 
And he who'd never be outdone, 
Must ever rise as soon as one.” 
The climax of all is: 
“He who'd flourish best of all 
Should never go to bed et ail.” 

A French paper printed in New Orieane recently 
surprised its readers with the following statement: 
“Charles Dickens, the great American romancer, died 
yesterday of apoplexy. He was the Walter Scott of 
America.” 





An energetic woman in Illinois, who is fitting her. 
self for the bar, has certainly commenced business ir 
a way which does her credit, and which might well lx 
imitated by some of the sterner sex. She recently 
called at a large law-book publishing honse in Chica 
go, and purchased six hundred and fifty dollars’ wortt 
of books, paid five hundred dollars down, and the bal. 
ance upon the delivery of the books. Since the pun 
chase the proprietor of the establishment has becom 
a convert to “ woman's rights.” 





Mr. Disraeli has been suffering for some months pas 
from a dangerous and painful disease—gout in # sup. 
pressed form—and his condition latterly has caused 
his friends much anxiety, though they maintained 
much reticence on the subject. Thie illness com. 
menced with a severe cold, early in February. It is 
now rumored that his medical advisers have prohib 
ited all public speaking. 

A sprightly letter from Heidelberg says that wher 
German students get drunk they are satisfied to get 
each other home; but when American etudents get 
drunk they insist on whipping out the whole beer-house, 
and seeing the establisliiment closed up before they leave 





The last letter written by Mr. Dickens, dated the day 
before his death, is of pecaliar interest. Some person 
had written to the novelist, suggesting that a passage 
in the tenth chapter of Edwin Drood might wound the 
religious sensibilities of some of his readers. His re- 
ply was as follows: 

“Gav's Hitt Pract, Hiewam, py Rochester, Kent, 
Wenpwespay, the 8th June, 1870. 
“Dear Str,—It would be quite inconceivable to me 
—but for your letter—that any reasonable reader could 
ibly attach a Scriptural reference to a passage in 
ox of mine, reproc ucing a much-abu social fig- 
ure of speech, impressed into all sorte of service, on 
all sorts of inappropriate occasions, without the faint, 
est connection of it with its original source. I am 
trnly shocked to find that any reader can make the 
mistake. I have always striven in my writings to ex- 
press veneration for the life and leasons of our Sa- 
viour, because I feel it, and because I rewrote that 
history for my children—every one of whom knew it 
from having it repeated to them, long before they 
could read, and almost as soon as they could speak. 
But I have never made proclamation of this from the 
house-tops. Faithfully yours, 
“Cuaries Dickens.” 





A marvelous discovery is reported in a Russian 








newspaper. A German savant has been engaged for 
some time in exploring the plain of Troy. While 
making some excavations near the village of Cyplax, 
he came suddenly upon the ruins of a Cyclopean wall 
about eight feet thick. The works were actively 
pushed on, and, from what has already been brought 
to light, he is convinced that he has at last discovered 
the remains of the famous Palace of Priam. Indeed, 
he asserts that the part of the ruins already uncov- 
ered exactly tallies with the description of the place 
given. by Homer ‘n the Tiad. As soon as the ex- 
cavations are sufficiently advanced he promises to 
publish a detailed account. 


‘A dismal modern prophet informs the pifiblic that » 
period of about forty-two years, during which the slain 
of the Lord in hundreds of millions shall cover the 
earth, will commence on the tenth day of next No- 
vember. 
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THE UNITED STATES. the farm, the furniture, and all the land ; and | trade that it used to be; the times were hard, he bestowed on the ox from time to time, as well dismissal, the m.. 
the master, instead of snubbing him, would stand | and although charitable people might still give | as the sweet words he exchanged in low tones —_ 
Amonc the paintings in the French Exhibition before him cap in hand.” the beggar the best place in the chimney corner, | with Mariemik, who was helping her mother in | think of speak; 

this year none has attracted more attention than Scriven began to listen with all his ears; and and the largest piece of bread, ill-natured folks | the kitchen, induced him to examine the plow-} On thi Peaking ; he 
the work of which we give an engraving on this the ass, who was lying on his litter of heather, | often let him wait at the door, and after all | man more carefully. Wickedness had already | had not as “ 
page—an allegorical representation of the United turned himself languidly round, — threw him only a dry crust. He knew very well | established itself in Scriven’s heart. When he ceived his ae Me te 
States of North America, painted by M. A. Yvon ‘*You mean that you want him to find the| where to find the magical herbs—on the way as | left the farm about mid-day his wallet was well | for the shc wanes * he ! 
for Mr. A. T. STEWART. "Thirty-four States ap-'| treasure that the Stones of L louhinee will leave | you go from the sea-coast toward the country | furnished. He looked forward to the Stones of dance at a a k 
pear in this composition, grouped around the | uncovered one of these days? By the stable of | where it never freezes, where the myrtles are in | Plouhinec, which stood out in the snow irregu- | his offering ; + oe pei 

symbolic figure of the Republic, whose hand rests. St. Joseph, if he had the cross-wort and the five- flower in winter, and violets open in February in | lar and clear, like a troop of soldiers standing | like a gor vd Ch the p ie | 
in that of Wisdom. On the left is a group of leaved clover, they would be of some use to him the woods. Scriven stopped, however, in his med- | still upon the field of battle. He contemplated To console hin oht 
immigrants just landing from Europe, in the when the Stones go down to drink at the Intel!  itations when he came to the last condition of the | them for a minute; then he went back to take an- | Mariemik h we agit 
costumes, and with the industrial implements, But it happens only once in a hundred years, and great enterprise. Where was he to find a baptized | other look at Beneadik, and at last plunged into | the big st, : le "i ad | 

of their native countries. he will know nothing about it.” Christian who would give his life for him? the heath, walking in the direction of thasea. a a beside = 7. 
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One of our great rivers is represented 
as extinguishing in its current the torch 
of war, while our illustrious forefathers 
burst their tombs to salute the triumph 

f the cause to which they consecrated 
their lives. On the right, sanguinary 
traces represent the past. Archangels 
beat down the evil passions of war and 
domestic discord among the States. 
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From the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition the colored races emerge 
into the light of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion—the Indians in the back-ground 


shading their eyes from the dazzling ra- 
diance, and the negroes emancipated and 
nstructed by the whites 

On a rich tapestry in the immediate 
ve-ground, covered with fruits and flow- 
rs, are grouped the geniuses of Peace 
ind Industry A number of heralds 
about the statue of WasHINGTON pro- 
claim te the four quarters of the globe the 
rv of the nation which he established. 
Che picture has been very severely 
criticised by European critics, and the 
Paris correspondents of some American 
newspapers have made it the subject of 
unsparing ridicule. But, while it must 
be admitted that the subject is one that 
offers better facilities for a Latin school 


































































































composition than for artistic treatment, 

can not be denied that the picture is 
the work of a man of genius, and bears 
the mark of a thoughtful and cultivated 





mind. It is somewhat singular that M. 
Yvon should have dressed in the Con- 
federate gray uniform the soldier who is 
ussisting the negro to rise. We are cu- 
is to know whether this was acci- 
tal or intentional. 
It is the intention of Mr. Stewart to 
place this painting in his magnificent 


gallery in this city 





THE TREASURE STONES. 

Ir was Christmas-eve in a small farm 
in the neighborhood of .Plouhinec, be- 
yond Hennebont. 

No one was at home; the master, 
mistress, children, and servants were all 
gone to midnight mass. The sound of 
church bells was still heard across the 
heath, now covered with a thin layer of 
snow. Only an old woman, too old and 
infirm to go to church, was sitting up 
beside the fire. 

A beggar was in the-stable, asleep be- 
tween a lean ox that drew the little plow 
and an old ass, worn out with carrying 
bundles of heather or of rushes dried in 
the sun. ‘The poor man had reached 
the farm after the departure of the farm- 
er, and the old woman had given him a 
cake of black bread and a cup of milk, 
and then allowed him to go to bed in the 
stable. 

He slept peacefully till he was awak- 
ened by voices near him. He listened, 
thinking it was the people of the farm 
come home; but he soon perceived, to 
his amazement, that the ox and the ass 
beside him were conversing in good Bre- 
ton. The ass had turned toward the 
ox, who was reposing on his litter; and 
the beggar Scriven remembered he had 
heard it said by old people that, in mem- 
ory of the hospitality shown by the ox 
and the ass to the infant Jesus, once a 
year, at midnight on Christmas-eve, the 
inhabitants of the stable were endowed 
with the gift of speech, and were able to 
converse about their affairs like human 
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beings 
Scriven was sharp and clever. It was 
not for nothing that he had carried his 


wallet from parish to parish, making cap- 
ital of his broken leg, and living as a 
beggar on the charity of kind folks. He 
did not make the least movement that 
might betray his presence, lest he should 





silence his bed-fellows, whose conversa- 
tio » was so eager to hear. 

The ox was saying to the ass, ‘* One 
never does what one wants to do. If I 
were not tied here, I would go and take oe 
a walk on the heath, that I might be at . — - - 
liberty for once: and if I met Beneadik, 2 ci ee . 
I I I of Plovigne oul > g IN iS , > 
7 plow nan of J luvigner, I would tell THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERI PAINTED 
lum something. 

** What would you tell him ?” asked the ass ** Besides,” rejoined the ox, ‘i i 

} ll him 2?” ass, Ss,’ re x, ‘‘if there can not He di ret dare < himself | Thr 78 35 4  @ 
rho seemed depressed by bad treatment. be found in these parts a baptized Christian | he . : ~ _ - dare to ask himself alond how | — Three or four days had passed, and the short | ‘* What are yo asked th 
; 4 s rod delude any one, and allure him to his | winter’s day had begun to close, The ground | Scriven; and Bene@ifed'round, | 


*Ah oO oO ne li e Beneadik as ra) iw jf iv is life fi i x ° 
Ah, you do not like Beneadik as Ido. He | who will give his life for him, he will be crushed | death. But the devil had already suggested | was still covered with snow, and the ox rumina-|as if the other haf@fuly risen oy 





oes not ¢ @ you: an rood -for- ing 4 , sw , 3 
re a sete yen pro io — | - cr tere, he hep | er gt to him. a a — ted softly in the stable, blessing Heaven that had | earth, ‘‘ Does thir pay you 
g j nan} you | all, . : 3 , | before poor Scriven’s greedy eves. i 7 i hi ri ie 
. mn hardly [peer any ame. F poten gg rs the good ree will show him some other way | he saw handfuls of gal. diamonds, ail tonne Wi wok onat te dion, and tines whis- | gir ate hs sed me—ths 
talks to ie s if poo 2 Christian ; — - : The ass tad fallen atte . rf Rewasgcee _ | bags of silver, and between sleeping and waking | tling gayly in spite of the growing darkness, was | he has done,” replifiBadik. His | 
avicks ene otataiinnt is son dew pee heat r aftr bl . ent a. anc ca — oon & he gave himself up to these dangerous dreams, | striking one of the largest of the stones of Plou- | full, and he was SM at the be 
pricks me at all wher J go low, 3 80 ger ent in the stable. § criven alone was awake, with | After he was quite asleep the master and mis-| hinec with a chisel and hammer.- The poor fel-| tone. ‘I am golive mor in 
ily I scarcely feel it. Me - alw ays weary — temptation gnawing at hisheart. Why tress, with their children and servants, returned | low was not, however really gay for the mis- | self than I want anwhile, ‘* 
- mpedineD be elegy 78 ee | = » ped amocai ~ gw of the ex- from church, tress, who had observed that Mariemik liked to | find work, I am this »t. 
der, e wants tomake her his wife. Ithe only | vealed to nies tes a Milos 6 tonne y ong a WV hen he woke in the morning he saw Benea- talk to him, had warned her husband, who at | sign of my salva is said the 
! He would soon be rich enough to bay | tired of bereine. ge er? ewas dik, who was arranging the litters of the ani- once gave the Pluvigner lad notice to leave. | mer days these @ seen hur 
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thought of leaving 
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‘artled by hearing 


PaInreD FoR Mr. 
’ asked the beggar 
lround, It seemed 
ly risen out of the 
' pay you to make 


sed me—that is what 
dik. His heart was 
at the beggar’s bold 
vé more time to my- 
anwhile, that I may 
this stone with the 
is said that in for- 
© seen human blood 

It won't do any 


harm now for this one to bear on it the sign of 
the Cross.’ 

And Beneadik quietly finished his work, com- 
pleting the cross he had begun to cut upon the 
stone. 

‘* Listen to me,” said the beggar, in a low 
voice. ** What would you give me if I were to 
make you rich enough to marry Mariemik to- 
morrow if you like, or even to look elsewhere 
and higher if you have a mind to do so?” 

Beneadik’s tools dropped from his hands. 
‘* Rich,” he gasped, in a choking voice ; ‘* Marie 
mik!” He was so much excited that he could not 
find words, but he looked eagerly at the beggar. 
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‘¢T know,” said Seriven, ‘‘ that these Stones, 
and he touched the large one on which Beneadik 
had just cut the sign of the Cross, ‘ will this very 
night tear themselves up from the ground on 
which they rest, and go to drink at the river 
Intel. Under them is hidden a treasure so great 
that no eye has ever seen the like. A single 
person would never be able to carry it off before 
the stones come back to their place; but, if you 
will help me, I swear by your patron saint that 
you shall never again need to bow your head to 
any man.” 

Beneadik seized the beggar’s hands i in his, not | 
noticing how they trembled. ‘‘ If vou will only 


make me rich enough to obtain Mariemik from | him iazement ; 
| her father,” cried, ‘‘ you may take all the | 


rest; you shall have my gratitude into the bar 
gain, and my services by day and by niglit, in 
fair weather or foul; except Mariemik and my 
hope of heaven, I will refuse you nothing that 
you can ask of me.” 

Scriven smiled ; 
and, besides, Beneadik was too happy 
trustful to comprehend the look of troubled joy 
that passed over the face of his companion. 

**T will stay here and watch beside the Stones, 
said the beggar. ‘* I have something in my gourd 
which will keep out the cold. You have still a 


but it was dark by this time, 


” | place at the fireside and table of the farm-house : 


go back to supper, and when you look at Marie- 
mik sfy to yourself that to-morrow she will be 
yours if our enterprise succeeds; and then at 
eleven o'clock come back here to me.” 
Seriven was eager to get rid of Beneadik, for 
the young man’s gratitude weighed upon his 
mind till his remorse was insupportable. ‘It 
must be,” he kept re ing to himself; ** and he 
is such a good Christian that he will go straight 
to heaven.” 
Beneadik found it very difficult to conceal his 
joy; in the darkest moment of his grief a strange 
hope had risen before him. Mariemik looked at 


she had blushed when dur- 
ing that day her mother had said in her hearing 
that Beneadik was about to leave them to seek 
his fortune elsewhere, but she had bravely re 
strained her tears, waiting till she was alone to 
weep. Now, however, the joy that she read in 
Beneadik’s face almost overcame her courage. 


Was he then so happy to go away from her ? 
and too 


Scriven had desired him, 
keep their secret ; 


so shor t 


all things, to 
but it was well that it was for 
a i or Beneadik would never have 
been able to be silent when he saw Mariemik’s 

sad looks. He stood for a mom before the 
crucifix and repeated a prayer; then turning to 


above 


© 
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take one more look at the young girl, he went | 
out to the stable, where he could hide his agita- 
tion and his hopes; he caressed the ox, who 
looked up at the sound of his voice ; and then, 
before it was quite eleven o'clock, he went 


back to look for Scriven at the Stones of Plou- | 


hinec. 

The beggar seemed almost benumbed with the 
cold, and scarcely spoke. The voice of con- 
science, which he had tried to stifle so often 
during these two days, was now at last silenced 
in his heart. Dreams of riches, pleasure, and 
greatness filled his thoughts; he felt no desire | 
t> revrard those who had been kind to him; but | 
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he determined to be revenged on all who had 
ever slighted or repulsed him. 

From time to time he glanced at his compan- 
ion, who sang in a low voice some verses of a 
Christmas hymn, or repeated a prayer. Benea- 
dik was a little uneasy at what he was —— 
to do; and he commended himself to God, t 
the Holy Virgin, and to his guardian angel, has 
he might be preserved from the wiles of the devil, 
who’ had doubtless in former days hidden this 
treasure over which the Stones Plouhinec 
kept watch. 

Scriven at last desired him to be quiet. ‘‘ No 
one knows,” said he, ‘‘ who may be listening to 

you.” But Beneadik prayed more fer- 
vently than ever in his heart; for it 
seemed to him that all the elves and 
sprites of the heath were dancing round 
him. 

At last twelve o'clock struck: the 
church was a long way off, but the 
twelve strokes sounded clearly 
the long stretch of bare ficlds, now cov 
ored with snow. 

Scriven had risen up, and roughly; 
drawn his companion out of the shadow 
of the Stones, As the last stroke died 
away they began to stir, loosening them- 
selves by a violent effort from the earth 
in which they were embedded; they 
swayed about and leaned against each 
other like tipsy men ; then springing for 
ward irregularly they rushed away to- 
gether in the direction of the river, 
bounding over the frozen earth, and in 
their passage crushing the slender birchi- 
trees on the heath and the great clusters 
of reeds like wisps of straw. 

Scriven seized Beneadik's 
**Come,” he said, in a voice 
that no one would have re 
and they both ran 


across 


arin 
o hoarse 
ognized it; 
to the place where 
the Stones had stood. The ground was 
plowed up as if by bomb-shells on a bat 
tle-field, and in every hole were seen gold 
and silver and precious stones. 

Beneadik was so dazzled that he 
would have stood still to gaze at them, 
but Scriven forced him to stoop and pick 
up some of the treasure. ‘* Take all 
you can,” he whispered; ‘‘ they will be 
back immediately.” 

As he spoke he filled all the empty 
bags that he had brought in his beggar’s 
wallet. Beneadik also stuffed the gold 
invo his pockets, and both his hands were 
full when a loud and terrible noise made 
him start up suddenly. 

‘The Stones!” he cried; and they 
were in fact rushing back again even 
faster than they had run away, as if they 
were in a hurry to return to their places 
and to the treasures over which they 
watched, As they advanced they form- 
ed themselves into an immense circle, 
and Beneadik saw at a glance that they 
were surrounded. 

“We are lost!” he cried. 

**Not I,” said the beggar, drawing 
from his bosom the cross-wort and the 
five-leaved clover that it had cost him 
so much trouble to find on the sea- 
shore. ‘‘ ‘fhe Stones of Plouhinec nev- 
er harm any one who carries these plants 
withhim. I must have a baptized Chris 
tian to stay here after I have carried off 
the treasure, and I expect this favor 
from you,” he said, with a diabolical 
laugh, 

The Stones turned aside as he pre- 
sented the magic plants to them, and, 
forming themselves again into a column 
behind the largest one, they advanced 
directly upon Beneadik, who had falen 
on his knees in an agony of terror. 

The beggar by this time had shut up 
his bags, and was preparing to fly. 

In less time than it hos taken to tell, 
the terrible battalion had reached the 
plowman of Pluvigner, but at sight of 
him the largest stone stood suddenly 
still; it bore the sign of the Cross, and 
could do no harm to a Christian. Ben 
eadik was still on his knees, confusedly 
murmuring prayers mingled with. the 
name of Mariemik, when the great stone 
placed itself in front of him like a ram- 
part, and protected him with its enor 
mous size; and the rest, separating, 
rolled into their places, onee more 
hiding from human gaze those treasures 
on which rash eves had ventured to look 
for a time 

Scriven meanwhile found the gold 
that he had collected press so heavily 
on his shoulders that he threw away his 
bags, hoping some other time to come 
back and look for them His only 
thought now was how to save his life, 
for when the stone had accom 
plished its work of protection it began 
to roll back like the others into its p lace : 
the beggar was in front of it, and, 
though he held up the magic plants in 
his trembling hands, they had no power 

| over the stone on which the sign of the Cross 
| had been made; it rolled on, leaving the mis- 
erable man behind it, crushed to death under 
its weight. His horror-stricken companion, ap- 
palled by the sight, fell forward insensible on the 
ground. 

Beneadik 


large 


appeared the next morning at the 
farm-house loaded with gold, and. staggering 
under the weight of the bags he had picked up 
on the heath ; but he had grown ten years older, 
and it was only after many years of happinass 
with Mariemik and his children that he ceased 
to tremble when he heard the clock strike twelve 
at midnight, 
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MAN AND WIFE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
- “The Moonstone,”’ etc., etc. 


—— 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
— ao 
CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND. 
THE APPARITION. 
Tue night had advanced. It was close on 
k. when Anne heard the servant's 
» her bedroom door, asking leave to 


for a moment. 


e o'cloc 






‘* What 
leman down stairs wishes to see 


‘¢The gent] 
‘* Do vou mean Mr. Delamayn’s brother ?” 
is Mr. Delamayn ?” 


e garden, ma'am.’ 
t down stairs, and fuund Julius alone 





room. 





I sorry to disturb you,” he said. ‘‘I 
am afraid firey is ill. The landlady has gone 
to bed. I am told—and I don’t know where to 


v for medical assistance 

vy doctor in the neighborhood 7 
‘Anne, like Julius, was a perfect stranger to 
the neighl She suggested making in- 
quiry of the servant. ‘On speaking to the girl, it 
turned out that she knew of a medical man, liv- 
ing within ten minutes’ walk of the cottage. She 
‘ n directions enabling any person 
to find the place—but she was afraid, at that 
I 

} 


Do you know of 


ighborhood 





uw of the night and in that lonely neighbor- 

od, to go out by herself 

‘*Is he seriously ill?’ Anne asked. 

‘* He is in such a state of nervous irritability,” 
said Julius, ** that he can’t remain still for two 
moments together in the same place. It began 
with incessant restlessness while be was reading 
here I persuaded him to go to bed. He 

dn't lie still for an instant—he came down 
), burning with fever, and more restless than 
r. He is out in the garden in spite of every 
thing I could do to prevent him; trying, as he 
ays, to ‘run it off.’ It appears to be serious to 
” Come and judge for yourself.” 

He led Anne into the next room; and, open- 
ing the shutter, pointed to the garden. 

The clonds had cleared off; the night was fine. 
rhe clear starlight showed Geoffrey, stripped to 
his shirt and drawers, running round and round 
the garden. He apparently believed himself to 
be contending at the Fulham foot-race. At 
times, as the white figure circled round and 
round in the starlight, they heard him cheering 
for ‘*the South.” The slackening thump of his 
feet on the ground, the heavier and heavier gasps 
in which he drew his breath, as he passed the 
window, gave warning that his strength was fail- 
ing him. Exhaustion, if it led to no worse con- 
sequences, would force him to return to the 
house. In the state of his brain at that moment, 
who could say what the result might be, if medi- 
cal help was not called in ? 

** I will go for the doctor,” said Julius, *‘if you 
don't mind my leaving you.” 

It was impossible for Anne to set any appre- 
hensions of her own against the plain necessity 


for summoning assistance. ‘They found the key 
of the gate in the pocket of Geoffrey’s coat up 
tairs. Aune went with Julius to let him out. 


‘*How can J thank you!” she said, gratefully. 
‘* What should I have done without you !” 

** J won’t be a moment longer than I can help,” 
he answered, and left her 

She secured the gate again, and went back to 
ihe cottage. The servant met her at the door, 

nd proposed calling up Hester Dethridge. 

**We don’t know what the master may do 
while his brother's away,” said the girl. ‘* And 
one more of us isn’t one too many, when we are 
only women in the house.” 

** You are quite right,” said Anne. 
5 our mistress. 

After ascending the stairs, they looked out into 
the garden, through the window at the end of 
the passage on the upper floor. He was still 
going round and round, but very slowly: his 
pace was fast slackening to a walk. 

Anne went back to her room, and waited near 
the open door—ready to close and fasten it in- 
stantly if any thing occurred to alarm her. 
** How changed I am!” she thought to herself. 
‘* Every thing frightens me, now.” 

The inference was the natural one—but not 
The change was not in herself, 
but in the situation in which she was placed. 
Her position during the investigation at Lady 
Lundie’s house had tried her moral courage 
only. It had exacted from her one of those no- 
ble efforts of self-sacrifice which the hidden 
in & woman's nature are essentially ca- 
pable of making. Her position at the cottage 
tried. her physical courage: it called on her to 
rise superior to the sense of actual bodily dan- 
ger—while that danger was lurking in the dark. 
‘Lhere, the woman's nature sank under the stress 
laid on it—there, her courage could strike no 
root in the strength of her love—there, the ani- 
mal instincts-were the instincts appealed to ; and 
the firmness wanted was the firmness of a man. 

Hester Dethridge’s door opened. She walked 
straight into Anne's room. 

The yellow clay-cold color of her f showed 
a faint flush of warmth; its deathlike stillness 
was stirred by a touch of life. ‘The stony eyes, 
fixed as ever in their gaze, shone pene: & with 
a dim inner lustre. Her gray hair, so neatly 
arranged at other times, was in disorder under 


** Wake 


the true one, 


forces 














her cap. All her movements were quicker than 
usual. Something had roused the stagnant vi- 
tality in the woman—it was working in her 
mind; it was forcing itself outward into her 
face. The servants at Windygates, in past times, 
had seen these signs, and had known them for 
a warning to leave Hester Dethridge to herself. 

Anne asked her if she had heard what had 
happened. 

She bowed her head. 

‘IT hope you don’t mind being disturbed ?” 

She wrote on her slate: ‘* I'm glad to be dis- 
turbed. I have been dreaming bad dreams. 
It's good for me to be wakened, when sleep takes 
me backward in my life. What's wrong with 
you? Frightened?” 

“Feu” 

She wrote again, and pointed toward the gar- 
den with one hand, while she held the slate up 
with the other: ‘* Frightened of Aim?” 

** Terribly frightened.” 

She wrote for the third time, and offered the 
slate to Anne with a ghastly smile: “‘I have 
been through it all. I know. You're only at 
the beginning now. He'll put the Wrinkles in 
your face, and the gray in your hair. There will 
come a time when you'll wish yourself dead and 
buried. You will live through it, for all that. 
Look at Me.” 

As she read the last three words, Anne heard 
the garden door below opened and banged to 

again. She caught Hester Dethridge by the 
arm, and listened. The tramp of Geoffrey's 
feet, staggering heavily in the passage, gave token 
of his approach to the stairs. He was talking to 
himself, still possessed by the delusion that he 
was at the foot-race. ‘* Five to four on Dela- 
mayn. Delamayn’s won. Three cheers for the 
South, and one cheer more. Devilish long race. 
Night already! Perry! where's Perry ?” 

He advanced, staggering from side to side of 
the passage. ‘The stairs below creaked as he set 
his foot on them. Hester Dethridge d 
herself free from Anne, advanced, with her can- 
die in her hand, and threw open Geoffrey's bed- 
room door; returned to the head of the stairs ; 
and stood there, firm as a rock, waiting for him. 
He looked up, as he set his foot on the next 
stair, and met the view of Hester’s face, brightly 
illuminated by the candle, looking down at him. 
On the instant he stopped, rooted to the place 
on which he stood. ‘* Ghost! witch! devil!” 
he cried out, “‘ take your eves off me!” He 
shook his fist at her furiously, with an oath— 
sprang back into the hall—and shut himself into 
the dining-room from the sight of her. The 
panic which had seized him once already in the 
kitchen-garden at Windygates, under the eyes 
of the dumb cook, had fastened its hold on him 
once more. Frightened—absolutely frightened 
—of Hester Dethridge! 

‘The gate-bell rang. Julius had returned with 
the doctor. 

Anne gave the key to the girl to let them in. 
Hester wrote on her slate, as composedly as if 
nothing had happened: ‘‘ They'll find me in the 
kitchen, if they want me. I sha’n’t go back to 
my bedroom. My bedroom’s full of bad dreams.” 
She descended the stairs. Anne waited in the 
upper passage, looking over into the hall below. 
‘Your brother is in the drawing-room,” she 
called down to Julius. ‘‘ The landlady is in the 
kitchen, if you want her.” She returned to her 
room, and waited for what might happen next. 

After a brief interval she heard the drawing- 
room door open, and the voices of the men out- 
side. There seemed to be some difficulty in 
persuading Geoffrey to ascend the stairs ; he per- 
sisted in declaring that Hester Dethridge was 
waiting for him at the top of them. After a lit- 
tle they persuaded him that the way was free. 
Anne heard them ascend the stairs and close 
his bedroom door. 

Another and a longer interval passed before 
the door opened again. ‘The doctor was going 
away. He said his parting words to Julius in the 
passage. ‘* Look in at him from time to time 
through the night, and give him another dose of 
the sedative mixture if he wakes. ‘There is no- 
thing to be alarmed about in the restlessness and 
the fever. They are only the outward manifest- 
ations of some serious mischief hidden under 
them. Send for the medical man who has last 
attended him. Knowledge of the patient's con- 
stitution is very important knowledge in this 
case.” 

As Julius returned from letting the doctor out, 
Anne met him in the hall. She was at once 
struck by the worn look in his face, and by the 
fatigue which expressed itself in all his move- 
ments. 

**You want rest,” she said, ‘‘ Pray go to 
your room. I have heard what the doctor said 
to you. Leave it to the landlady and to me to 
sit up.” 

Julius owned that he had been traveling from 
Scotland during the previous night. But he was 
unwilling to abandon the responsibility of watch- 
ing his brother. ‘* You are not strong enough, 
I am sure, to take my place,” he said, kindly. 
** And Geoffrey has some unreasoning horror of 
the landlady, which makes it very undesirable 
that he should see her again, in his present state. 
I will go up to my room, and rest on the bed. If 
you hear any thing you have only to come and 
call me.” 

An hour more passed. 

Anne went to Geoffrey’s door and listened. 
He was stirring in his bed, and muttering to him- 
self. She went on to the door of the next room, 
which Julius had left partly open. Fatigue had 
overpowered him; she heard, within, the quiet 
breathing of a man in a sound sleep. Anne 
turned back again resolved not to disturb him. 

At the head of the stairs she hesitated—not 
knowing what to do. Her horror of entering 
Geoffrey's room, by herself, was insurmountable. 
But who else was to do it? The girl had gone 


to bed. ‘The reason which Julius had given for 


eee 





| not employing the assistance of Hester Deth- 


ridge was unanswerable. She listened again at 
Geoffrey’s door. No sound was now audible in 
the room to a person in the passage outside. 
Would it be well to look in, and make sure that 
he had only fallen asleep again? She hesitated 
once more—she was still hesitating, when Hes- 
ter Dethridge appeared from the kitchen. 

She joined Anne at the top of the stairs— 
looked at her—and wrote a line on her slate: 
‘* Frightened to go in? Leave it to Me.” 

The silence in the room justified the inference 
that he was asleep. If Hester looked in, Hes- 
ter could do no harm now. Anne accepted the 
proposal. 

“If you find any thing wrong,” she said, 
‘* don’t disturb his brother. Come to me first.” 

With that caution she withdrew. It was then 
nearly two in the morning. She, like Julius, 
was sinking from fatigue. After waiting a little, 
and hearing nothing, she threw herself on the 
sofa in her room. If any thing happened, a 
knock at the door would rouse her instantly. 


In the mean while Hester Dethridge opened 
Geoffrey's bedroom door and went in. 

The movements and the mutterings which 
Anne had heard, had been movements and mut- 
terings in his sleep. ‘The doctor’s composing 
draught, partially disturbed in its operation for 
the moment only, had recovered its sedative in- 
fluence on his brain. Geoffrey was in a deep 
and quiet sleep. 

Hester stood near the door, looking at him. 
She moved to go out again—stopped—and fixed 
her eyes suddenly on one of the inner corners 
of the room. 

The same sinister change which had passed 
over her once already in Geoffrey's presence, 
when they met in the kitchen-garden at Windy- 
gates, now passed over her again. Her closed 
lips dropped apart. Her eyes slowly dilated — 
moved, inch by inch from the corner, following 
something along the empty wall, in the direction 
of the bed—stopped at the head of the bed, 
exactly above Geoffrey’s sleeping face—stared, 
rigid and glittering, as if they saw a sight of 
horror close over it. He sighed faintly in his 
sleep. ‘The sound, slight as it was, broke the 
spell that held her. She slowly lifted her with- 
ered hands, and wrung them above her head ; 
fled back across the passage; and, rushing into 
her room, sank on her knees at the bedside. 

Now, in the dead of night, a strange thing 
happened. Now, in the silence and the dark- 
ness, a hideous secret was revealed. 

In the sanctuary of her own room—with all 
the other inmates of the house sleeping round her 
—the dumb woman threw off the mysterious and 
terrible disguise under which she deliberately 
isolated herself among her fellow-creatures in the 
hours of the day. Hester Dethridge spoke. In 
low, thick, smothered accents—in a wild litany 
of her own—she prayed. She called upon the 
mercy of God for deliverance from herself; for 
deliverance from the possession of the Devil; 
for blindness to fall on her, for death to strike 
her, so that she might never see that unnamed 
Horror more! Sobs shook the whole frame of 
the stony woman whom nothing human moved 
at other times. Tears poured over those clay- 
cold cheeks. One by one, the frantic words of 
her prayer died away on her lips. Fierce shud- 
dering fits shook her from head to foot. She 
started up from her knees in the darkness. 
Ne oud light! light! The unnamed Horror was 
behind her in his room. The unnamed Horror 
was looking at her through his open door. She 
found the match-box, and lit the candle on her 
table—lit the two other candles set for ornament 
only on the mantle-piece—and looked all round 
the brightly lighted little room. ‘‘ Aha!” she 
said to herself, wiping the cold sweat of her 
agony from her face. ‘‘ Candles to other peo- 
ple. God’s light to me. Nothing to be seen! 
nothing to be seen!” ‘Taking one of the candles 
in ber hand, she crossed the passage, with her 
head down, turned her back on Geoffrey's open 
door, closed it quickly and softly, stretching out 
her hand behind her, and retreated again to her 
own room. She fastened the door, and took an 
ink-bottle and a pen from the mantle-piece. 
After considering for a moment, she hung a 
handkerchief over the keyhole, and laid an old 
shawl longwise at the bottom of the door, so as 
to hide the light in her room from the observa- 
tion of any one in the house who might wake 
and come that way. This done, she opened the 
upper part of her dress, and, slipping her fingers 
into a secret pocket hidden in the inner side of 
her stays, produced from it some neatly folded 
leaves of thin paper. Spread out on the table, the 
leaves revealed the yres—all but the last—as 
closely covered with writing, in her own hand. 

The first leaf was headed by this inscription : 
**My Confession. To be put into my coffin, and 
to be buried with me when I die.” 

She turned the manuscript over, so as to get at 
the last page. The greater part of it was left 
blank. A few lines of writing, at the top, bore 
the date of the day of the week and month on 
which Lady Lundie had dismissed her from her 
situation at Windygates. The entry was ex- 
pressed in these terms: 

“*T have seen 1T again to-day. The firsttime 
for two months past. In the kitchen-garden. 
Standing behind the young gentleman whose 
name is Delamayn. Resist the Devil, and he 
will flee from you. I have resisted. By prayer. 
By meditation in solitude. By reading good 
books. I have left my place. I have lost sight 
of the young gentleman for good. Who will rt 
stand behind? and point t> next? Lord have 
mercy upon me! Christ have mercy upon 
me. 

Under this she now added the following lines, 
first carefully prefixing the date: 

“*] have seen 1T again to-night. I notice one 
awful change. It has appeared twice behind the 








same person. ‘This has never happened befure, 
This makes the temptation more terrible than 
ever. To-night, in between the 
bed-head and the wall, I have seen ir behind 
young Mr. Delamayn again. The head just 
above his face, and the finger pointing down- 
ward at his throat. Twice behind this one man. 
And never twice behind any other iiving creat- 
ure till now. If I see 17 a third time behind 
him—Lord deliver me! Christ deliver me! [ 
daren’t think of it. He shall leave my cottage 
to-morrow. I would fain have drawn back from 
the bargain, when the stranger took the lodgings 
for his friend, and the friend proved to be Mr. 
Delamayn. I didn’t like it, even then. After 
the warning to-night, my mind is made up. He 
shall go. He may have his money back, if he 
likes. He shall go. (Memorandum: Felt the 
temptation whispering this time, and the terror 
tearing at me all the while, as I have never felt 
them yet. Resisted, as before, by prayer. Am 
now going down stairs to meditate against it in 
solitude—to fortify myself against it by good 

books. Lord be merciful to me a sinner! )” : 

In those words she closed the entry, and put 
the manuscript back in the secret pocket in her 
stays. 

She went down to the little room looking on 
the garden, which had once been her brother's 
study. ‘There she lit a lamp, and took some 
books from a shelf that hung against the wall. 
The books were the Bible, a volume of Method- 
ist sermons, and a set of collected Memoirs of 
Methodist saints. Ranging these last carefully 
round her, in an order of her own, Hester Deth- 
ridge sat down with the Bible on her lap to 
watch out the night. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTY-THIRD. 


Wuart had happened in the hours of dark- 
ness ? 

This was Anne’s first thought, when the sun- 
light poured in at her window, and woke her the 
next morning. 

She made immediate inquiry of the servant. 
The girl could only speak for herself. Nothing 
had occurred to disturb her after she had gone 
to bed. Her master was still, she believed, in 
his room. Mrs. Dethridge was at her work in 
the kitchen. 

Anne went to the kitchen. Hester Dethridge 
was at her usual occupation at that time—pre- 
paring the breakfast. The slight signs of ani- 
mation which Anne had noticed in her when 
they last met appeared no more, The dull look 
was back again in her stony eyes; the lifeless 
torpor possessed all her movements, Asked if 
any thing had happened in the night, she slowl 
shook her stolid head, slowly made the sign wi 
her hand which signified, ‘* Nothing.” 

Leaving the kitchen, Anne saw Julius in the 
front garden. She went out and joined him. 

‘*T believe I have to thank your consideration 
for me for some hours of rest,” he said. “It 
was five in the morning when I woke. I hope 
you had no reason to regret having left me to 
sleep? I went into Geoffrey’s room, and found 
him stirring. A second dose of the mixture 
composed him again. The fever has gone. He 
looks weaker and paler, but in other respects 
like himself. We will return directly to the 
question of his health. I have something to say 
to you, first, about a change which may be com- 
ing in your life here.” 

“* Has he consented to the separation ?”” 

**No. He is as obstinate about itas ever. I 
have placed the matter before him in every pos- 
sible light. He still refuses, positively refuses, a 
provision which would make him an independent 
man for life.” 

‘*Ts it the provision he might have had, Lord 
Holchester, if— ?” 

**If he had married Mrs. Glenarm? No. It 
is impossible, consistently with my duty to my 
mother, and with what I owe to the position in 
which my father’s death has placed me, that I 
can offer him such a fortune as Mrs. Glenarm's. 
Still, it is a handsome income which he is mad 
enough to refuse. I shall persist in pressing it 
on him. He must and shall take it.” 

Anne felt no reviving hope roused in her by 
his last words. She turned to another subject. 

**You had something to tell me,” she said. 
** You spoke of a change.” 

‘*True. The landlady here is a very strange 
person; and she has done a very strange thing. 
She has given Geoffrey notice to quit these lodg- 
ings. 

** Notice to quit ?” Anne repeated, in amaze- 
ment. 

**Yes. Ina formal letter. She handed it to 
me open, as soon as I was up this morning. It 
was impossible to get any explanation from her. 
The poor dumb creature simply wrote on her 
slate: ‘ He may have his money back, if he likes : 
he shall go!’ Greatly to my surprise (for the 
woman inspires him with the strongest aversion) 
Geoffrey refuses to go until his term is up. I 
have made the e between them for to-day. 
Mrs. Dethridge, very reluctantly, consents to give 
him four-and-twenty hours. And there the mat- 
ter rests at present.” 

‘*What can her motive be?” said Anne. 

‘*Tt’s useless to inquire. Her mind is evident- 
ly off its balance. One thing is clear, Geoffrey 
can not keep you here much longer. The com- 
ing change will remove you from this dismal 
place—which is one thing gained. And it is 
quite possible that new scenes and new surround- 
ings may have their influence on Geoffrey for 
good. His conduct—otherwise quite incompre- 
hensible—may be the result of some latent nerv- 
ous irritation which medical help might reach. 
I don’t attempt to disguise from myself or from 
you, that your position here is a most deplorable 
one. But before we despair of the future, let us 
at least inquire whether there is any explanation 
of my brother's present behavior to be found in 
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the present state of my brother's health. I have 
been considering what the doctor said to me last 
night. The first thing to do is to get the best 
medical advice on Geoffrey’s case which is to be 
had. What do you think ?” 

‘¢] daren’t tell you what I think, Lord Hol- 
chester. 1 will try—it is a very small return to 
make for your kindness—I will try to see my 
position with your eyes, not with mine. The best 
medical advice that you can obtain is the advice 
of Mr. Speedwell. It was he who first made 
the discovery that your brother was in broken 
health.” 

«‘The very man for our purpose! I will send 
him here to-day or to-morrow. Is there any 
thing else I can do for you? I shall see Sir 
Patrick as soon as I get to town. Have you 
any message for him ?” 

‘Anne hesitated. Looking attentively at her, 
Julius noticed that she changed color when he 
mentioned Sir Patrick’s name. 

‘* Will you say that I gratefully thank him for 
the letter which Lady Holchester was so good 
as to give me last night,” she replied. ‘* And 
will you entreat him, from me, not to expose 
himself, on my account, to—” she hesitated, and 
finished the sentence with her eyes on the ground 
—‘‘to what might happen, if he came here and 
insisted on seeing me.” 

‘* Does he propose to do that ?” 

She hesitated again. ‘The little nervous con- 
traction of her lips at one side of the mouth be- 
came more marked than usual. ‘‘ He writes that 
his anxisty is unendurable, and that he is resolved 
to see me,” she answered, softly. 

‘* He is likely to hold to his resolution, I think,” 
said Julius. ‘‘ When I saw him yesterday, Sir 
Patrick spoke of you in terms of admiration—” 

He stopped. The bright tears were glittering 
on Anne’s eyelashes ; one of her hands was toying 
nervously with something hidden (possibly Sir 
Patrick’s letter) in the bosom of her dress. ‘‘I 
thank him with my whole heart,” she said, in 
low, faltering tones. ‘‘ But it is best that he 
should not come here.” 

** Would you like to write to him ?” 

‘**T think I should prefer your giving him my 
message.” 

Julius understood that the subject was to pro- 
ceed no further. Sir Patrick’s letter had pro- 
duced some impression on her, which the sensi- 
tive nature of the woman seemed to shrink from 
acknowledging, even to herself. They turned 
back to enter the cottage. At the door they 
were met by asurprise. Hester Dethridge, with 
her bonnet on—dressed, at that hour of the 
morning, to go out! 

‘** Are you going to market already ?” Anne 
asked. 

Hester shook her head. 

‘* When are you coming back ?” 

Hester wrote on her slate: ‘‘Not till the 
night-time.” ‘ 

Without another word of explanation she 
pulled her veil down over her face, and made 
for the gate. The key had been left in the din- 
ing-room by Julius, after he had let the doctor 
out, Hester had it in her hand. She opened 
the gate, and closed the dvor after her, leaving 
the key in the lock. At the moment when the 
door banged to Geoffrey appeared in the pas- 
sage. 

‘*Where’s the key?” he asked. 
gone out ?” 

His brother answered the question. He looked 
backward and forward suspiciously between Ju- 
lius and Anne. ‘* What does she go out for at 
this time?” he said. ‘* Has she left the house 
to avoid Me?” 

Julius thought this the likely explanation. 
Geoffrey went down sulkily to the gate to lock 
it, and returned to them, with the key in his 

ocket. 

“*I'm obliged to be careful of the gate,” he 
said. ‘*The neighborhood swarms with beggars 
and tramps. If you want to go out,” he added, 
turning pointedly to Anne, ‘‘ I'm at your service, 
as a good husband ought to be.” 

After a hurried breakfast Julius took his de- 
parture. “I don’t accept your refusal,” he said 
to his brother, before Anne. ‘‘ You will see me 
here again.” Geoffrey obstinately repeated the 
refusal. ‘‘If you come here every day of your 
life,” he said, ‘‘ it will be just the same.” 

The gate closed on Julius. Anne returned 
again to the solitude of her own chamber. 
Geoffrey entered the drawing-room, placed the 
volumes of the Newgate Calendar on the table 
before him, and resumed the reading which he 
had been unable to continue on the evening be- 
fore. 

Hour after hour he doggedly plodded through 
one case of murder after another. He had 
read one good half of the horrid chronicle of 
crime before his power of fixing his attention 
began to fail him. Then he lit his pipe, and 
went out to think over it in the garden. How- 
ever the atrocities of which he had been reading 
might differ in other respects, there was one ter- 
rible point of resemblance, which he had not an- 
ticipated, and in which every one of the cases 
agreed. Sooner or later, there was the dead body 
always certain to be found; always bearing its 
dumb witness, in the traces of poison or in the 
marks of violence, to the crime committed on it. 

He walked to and fro slowly, still pondering 
over the problem which had first found its way 
into his mind when he had stopped in the front 
garden, and had looked up at Anne’s window in 
the dark. ‘‘How?” ‘That had been the one 
question before him, from the time when the 
lawyer had annihilated his hopes of a divorce. 
It remained the one question still. ‘There was 
no answer to it in his own brain; there was 
no answer to it in the book which he had been 
consulting. Every thing was in his favor if he 
could only find out ‘‘how.” He had got his 
hated wife up stairs at his mercy—thanks to his 
refusal of the money which Julius had offered to 
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him. He was living in a place absolutely se- 
cluded from public observation on all sides of 
it—thanks to his resolution to remain at the cot- 
tage, even after his landlady had insulted him by 
sending him a notice to quit. Every thing had 
been prepared, every thing had been sacrificed, 
to the fulfillment of one purpose—and how to at- 
tain that purpose was still the same impenetrable 
mystery to him which it had been from the first! 

What was tH® other alternative? To accept 
the proposal which Julius had made. In other 
words, to give up his vengeance on Anne, and to 
turn his back on the splendid future which Mrs. 
Glenarm’s devotion still offered to him. 

Never! He would go back to the books. He 
was not at the end of them. ‘The slightest hint 
in the pages which were still to be read might 
set his sluggish brain working in the right direc- 
tion. The way to be rid of her, without exciting 
the suspicion of any living creature, in the house 
or out of it, was a way that might be found yet. 


Could a man, in his position of life, reason in 
this brutal manner? could he act in this merci- 
less way? Surely the thought of what he was 
about to do must have troubled him this time! 

Pause for a moment—and look back at him in 
the past. 

Did he feel any remorse when he was plotting 
the betrayal of Arnold in the garden at Windy- 
gates? ‘The sense which feels remorse had not 
been put into him. What he is now is the le- 
gitimate consequence of what he was then. A 
fur more serious temptation is now urging him to 
commit a far more serious crime. How is he to 
resist ? Will his skill in rowing (as Sir Patrick 
once put it), his swiftness in running, his admi- 
rable capacity and endurance in other physical 
exercises, help him to win a purely moral victory 
over his own selfishness and his own cruelty? 
No! The moral and mental neglect of himself, 
which the material tone of public feeling about 
him has tacitly encouraged, has left him at the 
mercy of the worst instincts in his nature—of 
all that is most vile and of all that is most dan- 
gerous in the composition of the natural man. 
With the mass of his fellows, no harm out of the 
common has come of this, because no tempta- 
tion out of the common has passed their way. 
But with him, the case is reversed. A tempta- 
tion out of the common has passed his way. 
Hlow does it find him prepared to meet it? It 
finds him, literally and exactly, what his training 
has left him, in the presence of any temptation 
small or great—a defenseless man. 


Geoffrey returned to the cottage. The servant 
stopped him in the passage, to ask at what time 
he wished to dine. Instead of answering, he in- 
quired angrily for Mrs. Dethridge. Mrs, Deth- 
ridge had not come back. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and she had 
been out since the early morning. This had 
never happened before. Vague suspicions of 
her, one more monstrous than another, began to 
rise in Geoffrey’s mind. Between the drink and 
the fever, he had been (as Julius had told him) 
wandering in his mind during a part of the 
Had he let any thing out in that condi- 
tion? Had Hester heard it? And was it, by 
any chance, at the bottom of her long absence 
and her notice to quit? He determined—with- 
out letting her see that he suspected her—to 
clear up that doubt as soon as his landlady re- 
turned to the house. 

The evening came. It was past nine o'clock 
before there was a ring at the bell. The servant 
came to ask for the key. Geoffrey rose to go to 
the gate himself—and changed his mind before 
he left the room. Her suspicions might be 
roused (supposing it to be Hester who was wait- 
ing for admission) if he opened the gate to her 
when the servant was there to do it. He gave 
the girl the key, and kept out of sight. 

* * * taal * * 

**Dead tired!”—the servant said to herself, 
seeing her mistress by the light of the lamp over 
the gate. 

‘* Dead tired !"— Geoffrey said to himself, ob- 
serving Hester suspiciously as she passed him in 
the passage on her way up stairs to take off her 
bonnet in her own room. 

‘* Dead tired !”—Anne said to herself, meeting 
Hester on the upper floor, and receiving from her 
a letter in Blanche’s handwriting, delivered to 
the mistress of the cottage by the postman, who 
had met her at her own gate. 

“ * * - * * * 

Having given the letter to Anne, Hester 
Dethridge withdrew to her bedroom. 

Geoffrey closed the door of the drawing-room, 
in which the candles were burning, and went 
into the dining-room, in which there was no 
light. Leaving the door ajar, he waited to in- 
tercept his landlady on her way back to her sup- 
per in the kitchen. 

Hester wearily secured her door, wearily lit 
the candles, wearily put the pen and ink on the 
table. For some minutes after this she was 
compelled to sit down, and rally her strength 
and fetch her breath. After a little she was 
able to remove her upper clothing. This done, 
she took the manuscript inscribed, ‘* My Confes- 
sion,” out of the secret pocket of her stays— 
turned to the last leaf as before—and wrote an- 
other entry, under the entry made on the pre- 
vious night. 

“This morning I gave him notice to quit, and 
offered him his money back if he wanted it. Le 
refuses to go. He shall go to-morrow, or I 
will burn the place over his head, All through 
to-day I have avoided him by keeping out of 
the house. No rest to ease my mind, and no 
sleep to close my eyes. I humbly bear my cross 
as long as my strength will let me.” 

At those words the pen dropped from her fin- 
gers. Her head nodded on her breast. She 
roused herself with a start. Sleep was the ene- 
my she dreaded; sleep brought dreams. 
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She unfastened the window-shutters and 
looked out at the night. ‘he peaceful moonlight | 
was shining over the garden. The clear depths 
of the night sky were soothing and beautiful to 
look at. What! Fading already? clouds? 
darkness? No! Nearly asleep once more. 
She roused herself again, with a start. ‘There 
was the moonlight, and there was the garden as 
bright under it as ever. 

Dreams or no dreams, it was useless to fight 
longer against the weariness that overpowered 
her. She closed the shutters, and went back to 
the bed ; and put her Confession in its custom- 
ary place at night, under her pillow. 

She looked round the room—and shuddered. 
Every corner of it was filled with the terrible 
memories of the past night. She might’ wake 
from the torture of the dreams to find the terror 
of the Apparition watching at her bedside, Was 
there no remedy? no blessed safeguard under 
which she might tranquilly resign herself to 
sleep? A thought crossed her mind. The good 
book—the Bible. If she slept with the Bible 
under her pillow, there was hope in the good 
book—the hope of sleeping in peace. 

It was not worth while to put on the gown and 
the stays which she had taken off. Her shawl 
would cover her. It was equally needless to 
take the candle. The lower shutters would not 
be closed at that hour; and if they were, she 
could lay her hand on the Bible, in its place on 
the parlor book-shelf, in the dark. 

She removed the Confession from under the 
pillow. Not even for a minute could she prevail 
on herself to leave it in one room while she was 
away from it in another. With the manuscript 
folded up, and hidden in her hand, she slowly 
descended the stairs again. Her knees trembled 
under her. She was obliged to hold by the ban- 
isters with the hand that was free. 

Geoffrey observed her from the dining-room, 
on her way down the stairs. He waited to see 
what she did, before he showed himself, and 
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spoke to her. Instead of going on into the 
kitchen, she stopped short, and entered the par- 
lor. Another suspicious circumstance! What 
did she want in the parlor, without a candle, at 
that time of night ? 

She went to the book-case—her dark figure 
plainly visible in the moonlight that flooded the 
little room. She staggered and put her hand to 
her head; giddy, to all appearance, from ex- 
treme fatigue. She recovered herself, and took 
a book from the shelf. She leaned against the 
wall after she had possessed herself of the book. 
Too weary, as it seemed, to get up stairs again 
without a little rest. Her arm-chair was near 
her. Better rest, for a moment or two, to be 
had in that than could be got by leaning against 
the wall. She sat down heavily in the chair, 
with the book on her lap. One of her arms 
hung over the arm of the chair, with the hand 
closed, apparently holding something. 

Her head nodded on her breast—recovered 
itself—and sank gently on the cushion at the 
back of the chair. Asleep? Fast asleep. 

In less than a minute the muscles of the closed 
hand that hung over the arm of the chair slowly 
relaxed. Something white slipped out of her 
hand, and lay in the moonlight on the floor. 

Geoffrey took off his heavy shoes, and entered 
the room noiselessly in his stockings. He picked 
up the white thing on the floor. It proved to be 
a collection of several sheets of thin paper, neatly 
folded together, and closely covered with writ- 
ing. 

Writing? As long as she was awake she had 
kept it hidden in her hand. Why hide it? 

Had he let out any thing to compromise him- 
self when he was light-headed with the fever the 
night before? and had she taken it down in 
writing to produce against him? Possessed by 
guilty distrust, even that monstrous doubt as- 
sumed a look of probability to Geoffrey's mind. 
He left the parlor as noiselessly as he had entered 
it, and made for the candle-light in the drawing- 
room, determined to examine the manuscript in 
his hand. 

After carefully smoothing out the folded leaves 
on the table, he turned to the first page, and 
read these lines. 





“PRIVATE.” 


Aut secrecy is injurious in its nature. We 
do not mean to aver that men and women can 
live without those episodes in their affairs which 
require privacy. Where is the man who can 
boast that he is altogether free from the pres- 
ence of a skeleton in his cupboard? But the 
fewer that we have of these grinning inmates the 
better will it be for ourselves and all those who 
are concerned with us. A secret, if we think of 
it, has ever some quality of the skeleton, It is 
to us a secret because the divulging of it would 
be injurious to us. It is kept hallowed, not be- 
cause it is a joy, but because it might become a 
pain. No doubt there is an excitement about a 
secret—a secret so called—which may to some 
extent be pleasurable. The knowledge of that 
which is unknown to others has an allurement. 
But such pleasure is a poor trifle, and stands 
apart from the general good or evil of secrecy 
in the affairs of life. And there is a secrecy 
which is rather reticence than secrecy, which is 
born of modesty, and can hurt no possessor of it. 
It is this feeling which induces us to be silent on 
our own affairs, because to tell them aloud to 
the world around us would be an impertinence. 
A man does not speak to.every one he meets in 
the street of his balance at the banker’s, or of his 
wife’s excellence, or his a — and fears in 
regard to savin Pe. e has certain reti- 
cences which ro Caores to be wholesome, but 
which are not kept as secrets because to divulge 
them would be dangerous or injurious. Any 
secret kept for that reason—and we all have 
such secrets—is surely a burden and a sorrow 








| and a skeleton in the cupboard which may come 


forth some day and grin at us before our friends. 

The less of secrecy we have in our lives the 
better. He who has none, though he may suffer 
sorrow, is free from that fear of his fellow-men 
which is the worst of suffering. But the friend, 
or acquaintance, or stranger, who sends us a let- 
ter and writes “private” on the top of it, at- 
tempts to impose upon us an added burden, a 
new secret, another weight, from the bearing of 
which, in nine cases out of ten, no advantage can 
accrue to ourselves, There are those attached 
to most of us, for whom to bear such burdens is 
the sweetest privilege of our existence. He who 
has no compact, written or unwritten, with any 
friend, rendering himself liable to such obliga- 
tion, is indeed to be pitied. ‘To be subject to no 
call for private aid can only be the lot of him 
who can make no claim for private aid on his 
own behalf. Such a one must be fatherless, 
childless, wifeless, brotherless, and friendless. 
But before we admit the claim it will at least be 
well to consider the position of the claimant, and 
to ask ourselves whether he has a right to de- 
mand from us that we should bear this load 
which he seeks to impose upon us. If he have 
no such right bestowed upon him by previous 
mutual engagements, we hold that he can not 
establish it by writing the word “‘ private” eithe: 
on the inside or the outside of a letter, 


Tue Rowing Passion.—A famous usurer of Paris he- 
ing on his death-bed, his confessor presented a silver 
crucifix to him, with a view to awaken him to a sense 
of his situation. The dying miser, after examining 
the cross with the most minute attention, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Sir, 1 can lend you but a very smal) sum on 
such a pledge.” 

stieltiinebniennes 

Eighty-one dozen of eggs given to a minister in Il- 
linois at a “‘ donation visit" is called “lay activity.” 
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Jail yards are called hanging gardens. 
puenediipadatia 





_A new name for the German is “ Hugging set to Mu- 
sic. aia eee 
Human pledges can gono further. The negro voters 
of Louisville carry a banner inscribed: “ We will live 
on hash before we will vote the Democratic ticket.” 
naan pase 
Trve Partosoruy.—A country poet, after looking 
about over life, has come to the following rhyming 
conclusion : 
“Oh, I wouldn't live forever, 
I wouldn't if I could; 
But I needn't fret about it, 
or I couldn't if . would.” 
cnaimencniibiass 
A business house in one of the little villages of Fay- 
ette County, Indiana, hangs out a sign, of which we 
give a true copy below: 
lemon 
Aid And 
1Ard oil. 
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Harp To Beat—Carpete. 








There is no stated rule for writing love-letters. You 
should write on foolscap paper, and bear ou it as soft 
as you can, using words of such burning love that. they 
will sizzle on the point of the pen. It is also advisa- 
ble to sling in a bunch of pathos occasionally, such as 
“Dearest Augusta, 1 love you with a love larger than 
an elephant; I think of you every day, and by-and- 
by, when the days grow longer, I shall thiak of you 
twice a day.” Itis also well to put an ink-blot in the 
corner, with the observation, “‘ Darling, I kissed this 
spot,” or, “‘I hove a sigh in this vicinity.” 

2 ales cs als eda 

It has been scientifically discovered that we have no 
further use for the “little busy bee,” as honey can be 
made better and cheaper by a new process. Bees must 
go into some other business. 


————$ —— 2. 





At San Francisco, when the Chinamen were leaving 
a ship recently arrived there, an Irish stevedore on 
the wharf cried out to another, “ Arrah, Pat, an' what 
do you call them animals what's coming off the ship 
with the tails on?” “Shure they're Chiny asthers 
from the Flowery Kingdom,” replied Pat, “ an’ J'd 
like to be the gardener that would set them out under 
the ground. I'd keep them planted deep till next 
spring, an’ then for their obituary I'd write somethin’ 
on ‘ Tails from Heathen Lands,’ an’ I would!” 





A Rondout er notifies the public that he has 
“ Knew Syder for Sail.” 
a 
A New Discovery.--A father was questioning his 
children one Sunday evening on the portion of sacred 
writ in Genesis descriptive of the construction of the 
ark. “How was light admitted into the ark; glass 
was then unknown ?” queried papa of one of the miss- 
es. “Oh, Noah just lighted the gas.” 





Baw Dressrs—Baby clothes. 





A copperemith, who figured largely in ward-room 
politics, at a meeting the other night, finding the tide 
turning against him, exclaimed with a magranimous 
air, “‘I wash my hands of the business.” “I guess 
they need it enough,” shouted an impertinent oppo- 
nent. 





A bachelor - that all he should ask for in a wife 


would be a temper, health, good understanding, 
agreeable physiognomy, figure, good connection, do- 
mestic habits, resources of amusement, good gpirite, 
conversational talents, elegant manners, and money ! 





An old hotel-k r, in Washington, once poated on 
his dining-room po the following notice: “‘Mem- 
bers of Congress will go to the table first, and then the 
gentlemen. Rowdies and blackguarde must not mix 
with the Congressmen, as it is hard to tell one from 
the other.” 








A New Hampshire farmer wanted a farm hand, and 
was applied to by an Irishman who wanted to work. 
The farmer objected to engaging Pat on the ground that 
two Irishmen previously in his employ had died on his 
hands. “Then you object to hiring me for that, do 
ye?” said Pat. “Faith and I can bring you ricomend- 
ations from many a place where I’ve worked that I 
never played such a trick !” 

= batt 

“ Barber,” skid a farmer to his tonsor, ‘now corn's 
c you t to shave for half price.” ‘Can't, Mr. 
B—,” said man of razors. “I ought really to 
charge more, for when corn's down farmers make such 
long faces that I have twice the ground to go over.” 
> —--— 

The North Scituate (Massachusetts) stage overturned 
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THE “CITY OF RAGUSA.” 
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rt of Liverpool, granted number 2020. 
i 1 drawback stores in the City of Ra- 
J. C. Buexey, master, for New York; 
No passengers or troops No guns. 
Se the victualing bill of this 
} the Mersey on the morn- 
e 3d of June for a run across the At- 
to New York, and, should that first experi- 
a run back again to Liverpool. 
formerly belonged to the ship Breeze, 
\dered in a tet storm in the Ché 
een of the icceeding in reacl 
Is) Man, in the boat which has t 
“¢ ng qualities. She has since 
“a small cockpit aft; her 
nfortable as the limit- 
| she carries three months’ 
hundred gallons of water, 
d the tanks should it 
vessel. She has been 
| l set square-sails on 
‘ yut seventy yards of 
In ier sailing power, she is 
t! 1 screw propeller, which 
' nd is worked by 
as a ship's pum] The 
i . Newfoundland 
{ ( fR is the small 
the Liverpool Custom- 
performed that 
ua: tana P 
nut into t ur- 
( having § g 
! igain re fol 
f f le wind to start, 
ge in about 
GOING TO MASS. 
Justration represents the 
J miet, in their Sunday attire, 
nd 1 There is a marked 
twe t! present and their « ; 
I) } ed and | yp- 
d ! in decent attire, they 
t iT ns in the observance 
if c be it said, the Irish 
he parish would ap- | 
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THE “CITY OF RAGUSA.” 


men, shop-keepers, the gentry who have come 
on their outside car, and the typical peasantry 
of the country with their long-tailed coats and 
high-crowned hats, who reverence the priest, till 
the land, and exercise their time-honored privi- 
lege of grumbling. That is a privilege which 
every body claims, and if Pat has been louder 


| and more persistent in his wailings than others, 

| it must be confessed that he has had hard mat- 

well-to-do farmers, country wo- | ter-of-fact wrongs to suffer, as well as many sen- 
. - . 


1 


; 


w 


timental grievances which others are apt to laugh 


at, but which are, perhaps, still harder to bear 


than the practical burdens of real life. 


THE ENGLISH GUARDSMAN. 


Tue histrionic proclivities of the guardsman 
render him, as a rule, remarkably serviceable in 
the management of amateur theatricals. On 
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| such occasions it is clearly his mission to be util. 


ized to the utmost extent. It is a real charity 
to teach him to occupy his time. And, on the 
whole, he does not dislike the sense of the im- 
portance which attaches to him as a man idle, 
indeed, by nature, but capable of great things 
by art. Once fairly rouse him into energy, and 
he is indefatigable. He will hunt up acting edi- 
tions with exemplary patience, will go into the 
mysteries of theatrical costume; nay, if he has 
any dexterity with his pencil—an accomplish- 
ment not as uncommon with the class as might 
be expected—he will very likely condescend to 
devise a dress himself. There is something quite 
touching in the spectacle of the careful study 
which the bearded warrior will give to the part 
that he is called upon to get up. He carries it 
about with him in his pocket; you may see him 
taking fitful glances at it in the smoking-room 
of his club; it lies on his toilet-table while he is 


occupied with his back hair; he will ask you, in. 
| beseeching tones, to dodge him in it, for the 


purpose of testing his perfection. For two or 
three whole weeks before the eventful night you 


| may know, from his preoccupied look, that there 


is seated upon his manly bosom the burden of a 
great care. In his solitary moments he rehearses 
before the looking-glass ; when he is in company 
he is given to fits of moody reverie, during which 
you may observe his lips mechanically moving, 
as if in silent soliloquy with himself. The poor 
fellow is, in truth, repeating to himself the lines 


| which he has to commit to memory and to de- 


liver to an enraptured audience in a West End 
or country house drawing-room. Society is un- 
der a great debt to its self-sacrificing hero, 

3ut the demands of society upon its guards- 
men do not end here. It is well worth while to 
notice the effect of the entrance of one of these 
tawny -mustached, immaculately arrayed warriors 
into a drawing-room of fair occupants. 

** By Jove! enough to make a fellow nervous, 
you know: ain't much up to that kind of thing, 
you know,” the poor fellow will tell you; ‘* but 
hang it, positively feel inclined to blush. By 
Jove! those girls, they literally mob one when 
one comes into the room; expect you to know 
every thing, you know—who’'s dead, buried, or 
married; who's eloped with who.” Strict gram- 
matical accuracy is not always our guardsman’s 
strong point; perhaps we should rather say it is 
the exception. ‘‘What’s the betting on Mrs. 
Flinder’s bolting with Skyaway before the sea- 
son’s out, and all that sort of thing, you know. 
Gad! a fellow feels quite overcome, you know.” 
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And as Captain Fitzinain finishes this unasu- 
ally eloquent address, he sinks down into his 
easy-chair exhausted, overcome with a sense of 
the commensurate magnitude of the claims of 
society upon him, and his own policy of enter- 
prising self-sacrifice. As the man of war re- 
freshes himself with nicotine, the true nature of 
his position begins to dawn upon him. He be- 
gins vaguely to comprehend that a man who 


plumes himself on nothing to do, may gradually | 
discover that there is nothing which he is ex- | 
Nunquam magis nego- | 


pected to leave undone. 
tiosus quam cum otiosus—we beg the captain’s 
pardon for troubling him with ‘‘ that confounded 
Latin,” which he probably left behind him when 
he quitted Eton; but we can not repress a quo- 
tation which is so singularly apt. 

‘* People work me like a galley-slave. Think 
we can be always at their beck and call: on my 


HARPER'S 


honor,” continues our friend, ‘‘to hear the way 
in which they suggest dinners at Richmond, pic- 
nics, and the deuce knows what else, would fan- | 
cy that a fellow only lived to please ‘em. By 
Jove! I swear I've engagements half a dozen | 
deep for the next three weeks. Can't dine quiet- 
ly without having to rush off to some infernal 
Gad! it’s killing me. I think I shall 


place. 


make a premature bolt for the moors.” 
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LONDON CHARITY CHILDREN. 


| We give on this page an illustration of the 
| London Charity School Festival, which took 
| place on the 8th of June, in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. This festival, which was established in 
1704, is carried on by a society of about a thou- 
sand patrons, and the sum realized by the festi- 
val is divided between the most needy of those 
charities which take part in the ceremony. 


CHARITY CHILDREN IN LONDON. 


WEEKLY. 
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The benches on which the children are placed 
are erected in the form of a Roman amphithea- 
tre, rising In graduated tiers to a considerable 
height. The spectators are seated in the centre 
of this amphitheatre, and on graduated benches 
in the aisles. The children of each school sit | 
together—the boys being placed above the girls 
—and the effect of the differently colored cos- 
tumes, which are the distinguishing marks of 








SS 





each institution, is most striking and pictur- 
esque. 
musical entertainments by the children and the 
cathedral choir, and a prettier and more touch- 
ing spectacle can hardly be imagined. The sight 
of several thousand children who have been res- 
cued from a miserable, and possibly vicious mode 
of living, and who are now clothed, educated, 





and frequently started in life, and the sound of 
| so many harmonious voices—and when are the 


The services consist of singing and other | 


voices of happy children not harmonious ?—can 
hardly fail to move the heart and excite the 
charity of the most churlish spectator. 


MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 


_ Iris quite a mistake to suppose that polygamy 
is the custom of the country, The law forbids 





| this, and enjoins a man to have only one wife, 
and this most precious object of the domestic 
circle is, oddly enough, called ‘‘ Try.” Her chil- 
dren take precedence of any others, of whieh 
there are, it must be stated, generally some in 
every household who can not claim the wife as 
their mother. ‘These children are those of the 
handmaids, as they may be called; and those 
handmaids correspond pretty much to the old 
Oriental term of concubine, only that they are in 
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& great measure servants tc the wife, and ex- 
pected to make themselves generally useful, and 
on no account to pretend to be equal to the real 
mistress of the establishment. A gentleman 
does not hesitate, nor is it any discredit among 
them, to indulge his fancy for any number of 
these handmaids that his purse will enable him 
to keep. ‘hey are generally of inferior birth, 
and bought of their parents, becoming the estate 
and scle property of the buyer, who, precisely 
like the slave-owners, is at liberty to sell them or 
give them away as presents at any time. A man 
does not, however, take unto himself a handmaid 


if his wife has borne him a son, as the great de- 





sire of every Chinese is to perpetuate his name | 


and family, so as to insure the ancestral rites be- 
ing paid him at his faneral. If he has no son 
either by wife or handmaid, he often adopts one 
of his relatives, and even goes so far as to pur- 
chase a boy—plenty of whom are ready to be 
parted with, unfortunately, in China—and bring 
him up as his own, carefully concealing the pa- 
rentage of the child. It speaks well, however, 
for the feeling of the Chinese male sex, that the 
universal desire is to marry as soon as a man 
can support a wife and family. They marry very 
early—the men from sixteen to twenty, the wo- 
men from twelve to fifteen. The marriage laws 
are very strict. Noman and woman of the same 
surname may marry, neither can any couple with- 
in certain degrees of consanguinity. If a woman 
has been formally betrothed, she can not marry 


any other person. No government official can 


1arry in the district, town, or city in which he 
holds office, nor may he marry an actress or wo- | 


man of low degree or occupation. 
before the wedding, which is generally fixed in 


the month of Febrnary, the bride-elect has her 


A few days | 


hair dressed in the fashion of a matron, with | 


flowers and ornaments. Presents are made by 
friends to both bride and bridegroom. On the 
evening of the day the bridegroom goes in a 
gaudily decked sedan to the house of his bride’s 
parents, accompanied by troops of friends and a 
band of music. The lady is placed in the sedan, 
and carried otf by the friends of the bridegroom 
to his house, where a grand feast is prepared. 


The happy pair drink some wine out of the same | 


‘cup of alliance,” 


as it is called, and then the | 


‘ 
husband leads her to her chamber and unveils | 


her face, to admire her and give her the kiss of 
love, bringing her back to the company to re- 
ceive a kind of benediction from the oldest ma- 
tron lady relative of the party, and then the ban- 
quet proceeds. 
to the gods, and the honey-moon is passed in mer- 
ry-making. 

WHY BE DISFIGURED 


With ulcers, erysipelas, sores, pimples, or boils, 


when the yitiated blood that produces them can | 


be cleansed and vitalized by taking Stafford's 
Tron and Sulphur Powders. The metallic ele- 
ment of this invaluable combination increases the 
vital force of the system, and the sulphur re- 
solves the venom in the circulation into a fluid 
which is expelled in the form of insensible per- 


spiration. [In all cases of cutaneous and ulcer- 
ous diseases the pores are in a torpid condition. 
rhe iron stimulates ‘these vessels, and they rap- 
idly discharge the contaminating humors which 


the action of the sulphur has expelled from the 
blood. This is the philosophy of the rapid cures 
etfected by these powders, 

Sold by all druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk. —Ha.i & RucKkEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


ders, $1; 





Ir IT 18 THROWN tN Your TEETH that you do not 
keep your dental apparatus in proper trim, it is your 
own fault; for all the world Knows that you might 
do so by using that matchless vegetable dentifrice, 
Sozodont.—[Com.]} 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Distigurations on the Face, 
use Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 


The next day offerings are made | 





reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- | 


p ured by Dr. B. C, PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 


y Druggists every where. 


NEW VOL. !—5lst.—Illustrated PHRENOLOG- 
fh ICAL JOURNAL begins with present—July— 
No., now ready; 
Clubs of Fifteen copies, from July to Jan., only $15, 
with a copy of Harper's Weekly gratis, Address 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east'of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, he , &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


YOOD READING GRATIS—Almost.—THE PIC- 





mL 
Taking the Oath. 





.¥ TORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL, a first-class maga- 
zine, $3 a year, and Harper's Weekly, $4 a year, both 
sent for $5, by 


x 


8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


41 YO (Tl d Price-Li t 
ICROSCOPES, {speed Eases 
. MoALL , Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 





$3 a year, or $1 50 for half a year. | 
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United States Watch Company, 


(GILES, WALES & CO.,) MARION, N. J. 





GILES, WALES & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS & JOBBERS, 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY & SILVERWARE, 
SALESRCe™ UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS °f #l! the Grades of WATCHES, PENDANT WINDERS AND KEY WINDERS, 


AMERICAN 


BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS, WITH DAMASKEEN FINISH. 


h i y al Pivot ngs 
ptt Lat roy gy ophey — + : and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the 


and accurately adjusted to Heat, 


Cap Jeweled, in Gold Setti 


STRAIGHT-LINE Escapement, with Bape’ Oe Jeweis, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs ; 


and for our late improvement in STEM- 


NG mechaniem, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY 


and SMOOTHNESS hitherto unattained in any other manafacture, at home or abroad. | $ 
Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set and Magic Cases, Minute 
Repeaters, Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times, for timing 


Horses, Artillerymen, &c. 


Price-Lists furnished the trade on Hy lication, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade 


eZ 
generally. Ask your Jeweler to see the 


N watches. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 


And GILES, BROTHER & CO., 142 Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 


te” Watch No. 1089, Stem-Winder—tbearing Trade-Mark “Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” 
manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from December, 1868, to January 17, 1870, 
its total variation being only TWO SECONDS in the entire time. 


New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 


Waren No. i 
Atherton & C. 
Watch Co., has 
tion from mean time being only one second per month. 

WILLARD DERBY, 
Of Derby, Snow & Prentiss, Jersey City, N. J. 






Watcu No, 1124, Srem-Wtvper,—Bearing Trade-Mark ‘‘ Frederic States Watch Co., Marion, N. J., 





L. B. CHITTENDEN, Late Reg. U. S. Treas. 


164, Sreu-WinpeR,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic! Wateu No. 12,006, Srem-Wiwoen,— Bearing Trade-Mark “ United 
Marion, N. J.,”” manufactured by the United States States Watch Co., Marion, N. J., 
been carried by me fifteen months; its total varia- States Watch Co., has been carried by me three months ; its total 


’ manufactured by the United 


variation from mean time being only two-thirds of a second 


) per 24 
May 5, 1969. Judge CHAS. H. VOORHIS, Hackensack, N. J. 


Warcn No. 12,012, Stam-Wixper,—Bearing Trade-Mark, “ United 
J.,’’ manufactured by the United 


Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,’’ manufactured by the United States States Watch Co., has been carried by me six months ; its total varia- 


Watch Co., has been carried by me seven months; its total variation tion from mean time being only twelve seconds, 


from mean time being only six seconds. 
A. i. DENNIS, Pres’t N. J. R. R. & T. Co, 


Unica, Feb. 15, 1870, 


GEO. LOVIS. 
Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Ag’t, Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 
Suxscry, Pa., Feb. 26, 1969. 
Wartcn No, 1176, Srew-Winper,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 


Warcn No. 10,584, Sram-Wiwper,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Fred-' Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,’’ manufactured by the United States 


erie Atherton & Co., Marion, N. 


J.,”? manufactured by the United Watch Co., bas been carried by me three months ; {ts total variation 


States Watch Co., has been carried by me twenty months ; its total from mean time being only five seconds during that tim: 


variation from mean time being five seconds per month, 
Z. C. PRIEST, Ass’t Sup’t N. ¥Y. C. & H.R. R. 


2. 
HENRY DE LANCEY, Engineer Phila. & Erie R. R. 
Warten No. 1105, Stam-Wixper,—Bearing Trade-Mark ‘‘ Frederic 


Wartcn No, 1111, Stam-Winpex,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N.J.,”’ manufactored by the United States 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,”’ manufactured by the United States Watch Co., has been carried by me eleven months ; its tota! variation 


Watch Co., has been carried by me fifteen mouths ; 


from mean tine being only an average of two-thirds of a second per| 
day. B. F. PHELPS, Con. N. J. Central R. R. 
Warten No, 1037, Stem-Wi1nner,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 


Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,’ 
Watch Co., 
tion from mean time being only five secogds per month. 

HENRY SMITH, Treas. Panama R. ge 88 Wall St., N.Y. 


its total variation from mean time being only seven segonds in the entire time. 


A. H. KING, 7 Park Place, New York. 
Vice-Pres’t N. J. Car Spring & R. Co. 
Utica, Feb. 14, 1870. 


*manufactared by the United States); Warten No. 9617,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Fayette Stratton, Mar- 
has been carried by ine since June, 1567; its total varia-'ion, N. J.,’" manufactured by the United States Watch Co., has been 


carried by me twelve months; its total variation from mean time 
i ds. 


being fifteen secon 


Warcn No. 1125, Stam-WtxpeRn,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic| 


Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,’’ manufactured by the United States 
by me fourteen months, six months of! 


Watch Co., has been carried 


I, VROOMAN, 
Engineer N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 
Unica, Feb. 15, 1870. 


Warcn No, 2991, Stem-Wiwner,—Bearing Trade-Mark “ Fayette 


that time at sea, and in all the various climates of Europe. During Stratton, Marion, N. J.,”’ manufactured by the United States Watch 
Co., has been carried by me eighteen months ; its total variation 
mean time being tive nema month. 


that time and since my return it has not varied one second a week. 
H. LASSING, Manager Kaickerbocker Life Ins, Co., 


161 Broadway, N.Y. | 


O. WHIPPLE, Con. U. & B. R. R. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded. To avoid imposition insist on a 
certificate of genuineness from those of whom you purchase, and see that the words MARION, N. J., are 
engraved on the plate over the Main Spring Barrel, All others are spurious. 





1. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE 
Largely Replenished with 
NOVELTIES 


THEIR STOCK OF 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LINEN, LAWN, and ORGANDIE 
DRESSES, 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Ready-Made Garments and 
Underwear, 


Lama - Lace Shawls, Jaskets, &e. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 

DOUBLE MAGAZINE for the price of one !—THE 

PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and PACKARD’S MONTHLY sent a year for $3; 
half a year, $1 50; or Fifteen copies for $15, and a copy 


) 
of Harper's Weekly, Bazar, or Magazine a year gratis 
for Harding’s New [lluminated and 
Harding’s New Pictorial Family Bibles. 


to getter-up of club. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
500 Illustrated Editions of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST and 
The works are now ready for delivery. Address, 
for Catalogue of the best-selling Subscription Books 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


| published, 





W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher. 


A DAY! 40new articles for A nts. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, d, Me. 


$2 











Infection in the Air. 


Experimental chemists have repeatedly analyzed 
the air at unhealthy seasons, in the hope of detecting 
the invisible virus which produces epidemic disease. 
They have not yet discovered it, and scarcely any two 
of them agree as to its nature. This is of little conse- 
quence. It is sufficient to know that this poisonous 
principle exists, and that a safeguard against its in- 
sidious influence has been provided. In the spring 
and early summer, when fever and ague, remittent 
fever, and other periodical diseases of that class are 
prevalent, it is only necessary to fortify the system 
with a course of 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


toescape them. If this precaution has been neglected, 
which it never ought to be in any district liable to 
such visitations, and if the paroxysms of malarious 
fever have actually commenced, they may always be 
checked and broken up by a course of that powerful 
vegetable tonic and alterative. Quinine was once 
considered the only specific for chills and fevers; but 
it is now generally admitted that this nauseous alka- 
loid is a dangerous medicine, and that its secondary 
effects are more to be dreaded than any form of inter- 
mittent fever. It is simply a tremendous astringent. 
It does not touch the disordered liver, or regulate the 
bowels, or in any way improve the condition of the 
animal fluids. Hostetter's Bitters, on the other hand, 
in addition to being a better and safer tonic than any 
preparation of quinine, has a balsamic effect upon the 
whole system. It is aperient and anti-bilious, as well 
as directly invigorating, and purifies the secretions as 
well as regulates the secretive organs. It stimulates 
the appetite, strengthens the stomach, soothes the 
nerves, promotes healthful perspiration, and induces 
quiet sleep. As a stomachic it has no rival. Cases 
of indigestion that no other tonic seems capable of 
alleviating are cured in a few weeks by its regular use. 


WANTED, AGENTS — To eell the OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the 
‘Elastic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted for 5 years. 
Price $15. All other machines with an under-feed 
sold for $15 or less are infringements. Address OC- 
TAGON SEWING MACHI CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 








JQALD HEADS and smooth faces clothed with 
raven locks. Send 35 cents for Recipe. 
NOVELTY CO., Augusta, Me. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stutes, on receipt of the price, 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frepvenicx We Ronerr- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New kai. 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in Ore 
Volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Danghter of Joce- 
on. Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
Joun S.C. Annort, Author of “ The French Rey. 
olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Mustrated Histories, 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D.,, 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75, 

THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georex Hesextet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
jer by Kenneru R. H. Mackenzte, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ae 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M_D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Watersvey, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samve.’Smives, Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Life of the Stephensons,” “ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. <A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols, 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Oxron, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philacel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Na,.ses, and 
Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greeh Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N. Y. Edited by Henry Duistrr, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “‘ Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old h-German. By Francois A. 
Marcu, Professor of the English rx -—¥ and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 
. ey | ae Study of 5 English Lan- 
rnage,” ‘arser an daalvnt Beginners,’ 
ee. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curmtook, D.D., and James Srro: .T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 
One Thonsand Pages each. Vols. L, IL, and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in . Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, 3 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00, (Sold by Subscription, Agents will please ad- 
dress Avery Brit, care of Harper & Brothers.) 


Ee 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


STERN NECESSITY. F. W. Ronrson, Author 
of ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray," “For Her 
Sake,” “Carry’s Confession,” ‘“‘No Man’s Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year," “One of the Family,” ‘Found 
Dead,” “ A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarurs 
Reave, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&ec., &c. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “ Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade's Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price ¢1 00. 

t@~ All Harper's Editions of “ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Tlustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Axruoxy 
ROLLO Author of “The Bertrams,” “Castle 
Richmond,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Al ington,” be. With Illustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of “My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. ite 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Jetta 
Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s Story,” 
“The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Aw Op Bov. 
New Edition. With numerous Ilustrations by Ar- 
bf Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
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Bight per Cent. per Annum 
in Gold, 


Free from U. 8S. Government Tax. 
THE BALANCE 
OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 
First Mortgage Boads 


ST. JOSEP 


DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 
NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a 30-year sinking-fund bond, issued only 
upon a com leted road, and bear eight per cent. in- 
terest in gold, payable on the 15th of August and 15th 
of February, in New York, London, or Frankfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denominations 
of $1000 and $500, coupons or registered, and secured 
by an absolute and only mortgage upon the line, in- 
cluding all description of rolling stock and equip- 
ments. This road is 111 miles in length, the largest 
portion of which is completed and successfully ope- 
rated in the daily running of regular trains, the earn- 
ings of which are now in excess of the interest liabil- 
ities on this issue of bonds. Over 

$1,500,000 
has already been expended upon this road from Stock 
Subscriptions and Donations. The Company are en- 
tirely free from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend 
them, and will furnish pamphlets, maps, and all in- 
formation. 

Price, 973g and accrued Interest in Currency. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


No. 54 PINE ST., New Yors. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 WALL ST., New Yorx. 


PROMPT, HONORABLE, RELIABLE. 


AS WANTED in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, for the largest and most successful DOLLAR 
HOUSE in the country—ONLY ONE indorsed by the 
leading Papers and Express Co’s of the United States. 
Our goods give universal satisfaction, our premiums to 
Agents CAN NOT BE EXoFLLED, and our checks are free. 
Having two houses—Boston and Chicago—our facili- 
ties are UNEQUALED, and our business exceeds in 
amount all other concerns in this trade combined. 
t@- SEND for CIRCULARS and FREE CLUB to 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, or 
58 State Street, Chicago. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 








Keyed Rolls, 
White Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs. Easy 
Working. 
Has Curved 
Clamp. Fits 

any Tub. 
The Best. 
i The Cheap- 

est, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N.Y.) PROV., R.I. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 

LS AT THIS.—For Fifteen new subscribers to 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Vol. 51, 
from July to Jan., at $1 each, a omy of Harper's Week- 
ly or Beecher’s Christian Union will be given as a pre- 
mium by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


CBLeBAL SOOTHING CORDIAL (for 
children Teething) contains no opium or poison- 
ous narcotic. Soothes, calms, and produces natural 
sleep. For sale by Druggists. Depot, 302 Broadway. 


5 t 20 — IMITATION -GOLD HUNT- 
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« ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 
JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 


\ D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States." 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


Abounds in ible suggestions for keeping one's 
person in — order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 

lence of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its eug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ta Sent postage prepaid, to any part of the 
“ated” States, on receipt of $1 00. 


for circular. 

















as imitations of Gold 


$200 gold ones. 





one-tenth the price. 


jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 


The celebrated IMITATION -GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
_ as a ~ e is oo we established as to 
mendations. Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Le i 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those me pty Ke 1 #20, equal to 


uire no recom- 


nish, , equal to 


We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 


For there 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


: The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y’. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Tints. 


One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them,—Pomeroy's 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh wat Goods 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. . iene anted 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No, 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 








A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOOK. 
THE BUTTERFLY HUNTSRS. 


By Mrs. Heien S. Conant. 1 vol. 16mo, Beautifully Illustrated. $1 50. 


“Mrs. Conant's agreeable little book introduces a bevy of ‘ butterfly hunters’ with whom her young read- 
ers take a long and delightful summer ramble, wherein boating and botany, walks and talks, incident and 
boyish adventure mingle with butterfly lore. In this way she converts what might be an irksome task into 
an eager sport, and the story, with its dialogue and circumstance, carries along its undertow of instruction 
and, better than all, its inspiring invitation to the study of nature.”—New York T'imes. : 


‘“‘Mrs. Helen 8. Conant has discovered a right ‘royal road’ to the study of Natural History, and very pleas- 


antly and practically she points it out to the children in the ‘ Butterfly Hunters.’ 


On the delicate thread of 


an interesting narrative of adventures in the New England woods she strings a great number of facts in re- 
gard to butterflies; not, however, unwisely entering into such detail as children can not. understand, but 
teaching very clearly just enough about the insect to incite a child to wish for further information. It is as 
entertaining as it is useful and reliable, The numerous illustrations are of the most finished character, and 
add greatly to the interest and value of the book."—Harper's Weekly. 
ta For eale by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev To Fir any 
Fievre, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperien 

Patterns of the ST SUIT in Bazar No. 22, 
the VISITING SUIT in No. 24, ‘xe WALKING SUIT 
in No. 26, and the COUNTRY WALKING SUIT in 
No. 28, are now ready, and the Publishers will send ei- 
ther Pattern by mail, prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS and BUST MEASURE. The same Pat- 
terns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. The whole set 
of Nine Sizes will be sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OVER $4,000,000 00 


were paid for taxes to U. 8S. Government during four 
years ~ the House of Lorillard. This amount is not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now 
made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. 

LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Oronoco, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original and 
patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid proper- 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virginia, and always burns 
free and smooth; has an agreeable flavor, but is of 
heavier body than the Wacht-Clab, and cheaper 
in price ; by mixing these two together an article of 
any desired strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 1869, and stiil the demand in- 
creases, 





ee 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


1 J 
£® Corset, Skirt Support: 
\\ er, and BUSTLE 
Le ( \b Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 

HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 

Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 
Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Mas.ufacturers, New Haven, Cosy. 














\ ANTED.—CANVASSERS in al! parts of 

the United States and Canada, to sell one of the 
best books for Agents ever published in this country, 
viz., ** The Veteran of the Grand Army.*’ 
Complete in one volume, elegantly bound. Price, only 
$2 25. Liberal terms to Agents. It is selling rapidly 
among the Boys in Blue and all interested in the 
Grand Army. One Agent took forty orders in one 
day. Address CYRUS & DARIUS COBB, 

228 Washington Street, Boston. 


ANTED — Agents to sell a thoroughly good do- 
mestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 





petition. Exclusive territory given. Business very 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., netting $30 profit 
perday. One sold 350 in a small town, another 1000 in 
5 towns, another 31 in calling on 33 families. Cost of 
outfit, $3. No danger ofimposition. Best of references 
ven. Send for circular, to 102 Washin Street, 
ton, Mass. LITTLEFIELD & DAME. 


I will send the re- 
ceipt by which I was 
cured of Catarrh and 
CATARR ro oe ey Sates 
CD DEAFNESS Min heteraue 


10 000 for 50 cents. Business for every body. 
§ ) Inclose 50 cents, and address 
C. RAMSEY, Box 823, Hartford, Conn. 


60 A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
$ Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


olla URe 

















THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made with which to DO 
; YOUR OWN PRINT- 
* ENG, and is second to none 
for the use of General Job 
Printers, Incomparably 
the best present that conl 
= pate a8 boy rs 
rice o resses, 5, 
$30, $32, $50, Send for full Circular, with testi- 
monials and specimens of type and printing, to 
NJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, $51 Feprrar 
Sr., Bosron, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, 16 Col- 
lege Place, New York; KELLY, HOWELL, & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. ‘The 
press gives entire satisfaction."—J. A. Walker, Pensa- 
cola, ** Equal to any other press in its ability to 
do good work.” —American Union, Macon, Ga. “ Has 
supplied that long-felt want—a sim le, strong, well- 
finished, and low-priced soma adiiion Cu Glen 
Allen, Va. ‘‘It does all that it is promised to do.”— 
Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 













STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Asctive Bence 
AO Wie Ve VAS, 








For Marking Clothing, &c. Single, 85 cts., 4 
for $1; per doz., $2 25, by mail, paid; per gre., $22 50. 
For Writing on Wood, Tree Labeis, &e. 
Single, 50 cts. ; per doz., $3; per grs., $30, 
‘More convenient than Ink."—Amer. Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable for marking linen.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 
“A very useful artiele.”—Amer. Institute Report, 1867. 
Manufactured and sold by the 
Indelible Pencil Co., Norrnamrton, Mass. 
&” Sold by Siationers and Dealers every where. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Press and Offices, $15, 
$20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
5 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass, 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household Purposes 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
RIFLes, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express ©. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
WORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrsnunen, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 








1809. 
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“ TUST TO TRY IT.”"—Half a year only $1 50 for 
PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 
July to Jan.; or Fifteen copies for $15, and a copy of 
Harper's Weekly a year gratis. Address 
5. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


OVELL’S AURILAVES or Ear Brushes.—The best 
article ever made for cleaning the human Ear. 

Sold yy | where for 25 cts. Sample, by mail, 30 cts. 

G. 8. & M. F. Lovet, 627 Market St., Philadelphia. 


VINTEC 4D —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGAR, WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using oo. For circulars, address 
F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
$250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
GENTS WANTED—(310 PER DAY)—by 


the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 








New 
Only 6 Cents 








END 50 cents and Stamp for the NOVELTY. 
Every body needs it. 
Patentee, Grurrm, Ga. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
BDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


-__ Ss 


The young lady who buys a single number of Har 
rek’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
fe.—N. ¥. Bvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
Foy arrangement, involving great expense, with 

e publishers of the Berlin r—the leading jour- 

nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York sit. iltaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 
A large portion of the Bazan is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The, 
Editorial articles are always spicy, avd cover every 
topte of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers os by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. -Dresemak- 
ere —— with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 ov. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
Sone. Paes specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of tbrilling interest, by 
the Author of * Cord and Creese," “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Timer.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 

Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to tupics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, ferent, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper's Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr'’s Wrexty coneti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


has won 80 rapidly, and which it 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, notJn this country alone, 
but in the English language.—7'he Press, Phila. 


, M 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Han- 
per’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character an@ variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers ‘n 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased sttention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ths rver's Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Harren's Magazine, Que Year...... $4 00 
Haxren's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Hasren's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrrn’s Macazine, Haurven’s Weexry, and Hanren's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werx:y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazive, or 20 cents for 
the Werxiy or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number vext after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discoptinnance, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pagel to the order of Hanrer & Broruens is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 

Terms ror Apvrerierve tn Harrer’s Peatoproars. 
Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page, $200: Half Page, 

$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 

space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Fages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line— each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address J. N. BURTON, 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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‘** What are the Wild Waves saying, 


Saying, sister, to thee ?” 


ARMORY OF THE 22d REGIMENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, 
of the newest, designs and most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are tu be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 
Blegant Close Coaches-- - - - - $1000 | Clarences ------- $1400 to $1650 
Landaus- - - - - - - - - $1500 to 1650| Wagons - - - - - - - - 200 to 400 


These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish, 
Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 








PONY PONY 
CARRIAGES, CARRIAGES, 
New Designs, New Designs, 
for $150. for $1650. 








FLORENCE. BATHING DRESSES 





AND 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety at Lov Prices, 


THE BEST 
Family Sewing Machine. 
Unequaled for simplicity and durability of 


construction. 


Excelling all, others im its capacity for all ‘ia 
kinds of work without change of adjustment, TATTAAT . * A 9) 
and for beauty and elasticity of stitch. 1 | () A D A [S & ( () 
aoe " = ; i ie i 4 £ pe Ou ae » i. 
t@ AGENCIES, 505 Broadway, NEW ’ 
YORK, and in all the principal cities in the 


_ No. 637 Broadway. 


|PATENTS| INVENTORS who wish totake 


UNILED STATES & GREAT BRITAIN. 


NO MOBE EXPLOSIONS! 


Selt-Liehting 


out Letters Patent are advised to 
counsel with MLUNN & C@O., Ed- 





Kerosene | amps. 
J for Twenty-three Years. Their American and Eu- 
ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the 





Patented Jan. 25 and May 17, 1870. 





The most useful and popular invention since the | world. Charges Jess F 
%s dhrag 2 “nag tte - . ges less than any other reliable agency. 

telegraph. Kerosene Lamps instantaneously lighted | A pamphlet, containing Pa Pe anh oc to Tovent. 
without fire. No more matches, and no more explo- | ors, is sent gratis. Address MEUNN & CO 
sions. Automatic or Self-Lighting Burners fit every | . sald ta “ od ae 
kind of Kerosene Lamp now in use. For sale by all 37 Park Row, N.Y. 
dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 0, or $5 00 7 eT ngEre - 
per halfdozen. Circulars Free. Agents wanted. A \ AT LE ee tae fae ee 
ew rights for sale. 2 SEWit d NE. rice $25. 

ew rigats lor § makes the ‘ Lock Stitch" (alike on both sides), and is 


232 Pearl St., Ne fork. : 
32 Pearl St ew York the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
less than $60. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver & Baker, and Singer & Co. All other under-feed 
Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user liable to prosecution. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo. 


20,589 


Adverlisements (Gun's Index to), for Next of Kin 
Chancery Heirs, Legatees, and cases of Unclaimed 
Money, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 

JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 


‘DWARD SEARS’ 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wrrnovur Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


> | 

Avromatic Lame Works, | 
| 

| 





[=e COUPONS on the 

BONDS OF BUCHANAN COUNTY, MO., 
due July- 1, 1870, will be paid on and after that date 
at the Bank of America, New York, free of Govern- 
ment tax. 





TANNER & CO., Bankers, 





| bles them to supply 
RULES 8. t 


| on application. 





itors of the Sotrntivic AMERICAN, | 
who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office | 


Uv ULY 9, 1870. 








One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


F° SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Kowa Bailroad 


Land Co. 


Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers 
Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location; tells who should come West, what ~? should 


bring, what it will cost; gives plans and elevations of 18 different styles of woot mate houses, w 


ich the 


Company furnish at from $250 to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent ifdesired. Address 


w. 


W. WALKER, Vice-President, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 











THE CELE! GOLD WATCHES— 
| —In elegant h casea— 
S 6G ees ws. “SitvenipE WUNFING 
t Biege of Conntastion by defraying Express 
Wi 








descriptive Catalogue of our 
& Co., 197 Broadway, N. ¥. 






















MERCHANT 
138 & 140 Fulton 


sucke Linens, Ducks. 

and Marseilles. 

for immediate wear, or made to 
Ys’ A LOU 


ND UTHS’ CLO 
all ages; Home, 
materials. 

ORDERS BY MAIL prompt! 
System of Self-Measure introduc 


SE 


‘atches sent free to any address—LOCK Woop, 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


INVITE ATTENTION to their Splendid Assortment of Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing, especially adapted to Summer wear. 

THE. STOCK embraces an extraordinary variety of Suits in 
Flannels, Tweeds, Cheviots, Creps, Draps d’Etes, Alpacas, Seer- 


WHITE VESTS in Turkish Toweling, Corduroy, Basket Ducks, 
SUITS for Business, Dress, Traveling, Hunting, Fishing, ready 


hool, and Dress Suits; Bismarck, Garibaldi, 
and Sailor Suits. All the favorite designs and most fashionable 


CLOTHIERS, 
Street, New York, 


measure at short notice. 
THING of every description, for 





y filled. The easy and accurate 
ed by FREEMAN & BURR ena- 


arties in any part of the country with Clothing, and guarantee perfect nk 
F-MEASURE, PATTERNS OF GOODS, PRICE-LIST, and FASHION PLATE sent free 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


Carsotic SALVE. 


The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID asa 
CLEANSING, P FYING, and 
HEALING Age one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a 
scientific combination with 
other and healing 
Sgovetes, im the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been al- 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no h 
tation in offering it to the p 
lic as the most certain, ra 
and effectual remedy for al 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and ever 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 








ri) loge eo 
TRANSPARENT, cERINE 


S-OA 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS, 


Complete in One Volume. 
SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON 
by the late Rev. Freperick W. Robertson, 
the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 





Here is a book which has gone through as great 
a number of editions as the most popular novel. It 
has all those marks of arduous service which are 
only to be seen in books which belong to t pub- 
lic libraries. It is thumbed, dog’s-e: pencil - 
marked, worn by much perusal. Is it then a novel? 
On the contrary, it is a volume of sermons. A fine, 
tender, and lofty mind, full of thoughtfulness, full 
of devotion, has herein left his legacy to his coun- 
try. It is not rhetoric or any vulgar excitement of 
eloquence that charms so many readers to the book, 
so many hearers to this preacher's feet. It is not with 
the action of a Demosthenes, with outstretched arms 
and countenance of flame, that he presses his Gospel 
upon his audience. On the contrary, when we read 
those calm and lofty utterances, this preacher seems 
seated, like his Master, with the multitude palpitating 
round, but no — or passion in his own thought- 
ful, contemplative breast. The Sermons of Robert- 
son have few of the exciting qualities of wr een Save 
for the charm of a singuli ure and lucid style, their 
almost sole attraction con in their power of in- 
struction, in their faculty of opening up the m 
of life and truth. It is pure teaching, so far as that 
ever can be administered to a popular audience, which 
is Offered to us in these volumes.—Blackwood's 
zine. 

These Sermons are full of thought and beauty, and 
admirable illustrations of the ease with which a gift- 
ed and disciplined mind can make the obscure traus- 
| the difficult plain. There is not a sermon that 

oes not furnish evidence of originality without ex- 
travagance, of discrimination without tediousness, 
and o cond without cant or conventionalism.—Brit- 
ish Quarterly. 

Every word he wrote is eagerly sought for and af- 
fectionately treasured up, and meets with the most 
reverent and admiring welcome from men of all par- 
ties and all shades of opinion. * * * To those that find 
in his writings what they themselves want, he is a 
teacher quite beyond comparison—his words having 
a meaning, his thoughts a truth and depth, which they 
can not find elsewhere. Ang they never look to him 
in vain. * * * He fixes himself upon the recollection as 
a most original and profound thinker, and as a man 
in whom excellence puts on a new form. * * * There 
are many persons, and the number increases every 

ear, to whom Robertson’s writings are the most sta- 

» ble, satisfactory, and exhaustless form of religious 
teaching which the nineteenth century has given— 
the most wise, suggestive, and practical,—Saturday 

eview. 

The Sermons are altogether out of the common 
style. They are strong, free, and beautiful utterances 








HEALING IN ITS EFFECTS. 
To BE Hap OF ALL Deaters. Ano OF 
MANUFACTURER 32:PARK ROW NY. 


Farnham, Gilbert & Co, 


BANKERS, 











NOISELESS, LINK - MOTION, LOCK -STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine; and, for agencies and circulars, 
apply at 623 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 





Unequaled for catching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. 
Price, by mail, $100. Jonn H. Mann, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Bas CRANDAL'S ELASTIC BROOM. Sold by 
all dealers. It sweeps easier, sweeps better, lasts 
longer, and costs no more than the common broom. 
Manufacturer's license granted to all broom makers, 
on application. Two sample brooms sent by express 
on the receipt of One Dollar. Address 

CRANDAL ELASTIC BROOM CO., 














ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


49 Wall St., Fiscal Agents. 





712 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


of a gifted and cultivated mind.—Eelectic Review. 





Pus.tsaep by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2 00. 





® | $500 Rewaxo is offered by 
& lthe proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
= |Catarrh Remedy for a case 

F of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphiet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pixncz, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
gz Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


Ba) ’ ) 
Sf MAING S Ch INOS. 


Weexty Bo..etin.—“ Four 
Hart; ‘Flowers of Hope 








,” after Jas. M. 
:" “Flowers of Memory.” 
For sale in all Art stores throughout the world. 





MICROSCOPES from 50c. to $500. 


Pre oO in all de; ts of science. Il- 
Instreved Catehrene 100 SMES W QUEEN & CO. 
924 Chestnut Street, 











